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A Way of Renewal 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


HRISTIANS were never busier than they are at the present time, 
C; but something is lacking in all our activity. We feel our power- 
lessness to bring to bear upon the troubled needs of our time the 
radiant, unspent power of our Lord and His message for mankind. Some 
put all their energy into furthering the active prosecution of the war, 
believing the first necessity is that it be fought and won, for no future 
planning will have any meaning without this. Some hold back because 
of the moral difficulty involved in war itself and the inevitable evil of its 
methods, and continue to pursue pretty much the old routines. The 
upsurge of spiritual conviction, which seems to be genuine in many of the 
men in the forces, has hardly reached our civilian population. We cannot 
but wonder how long the awakened interest of men under arms will last after 
the war ends. The condition which troubles us was here before the war 
began, and may be here long after it has stopped. It is connected with 
a deeply felt need of spiritual renewal. 

Two convictions grow and deepen at this time. 

The first is that God Himself will have to make the move that is 
needed, for He alone can. Whatever a man’s theology, I do not see how 
he can be fully alive in this time and not feel in his bones a Barthian 
helplessness and hopelessness about unaided human nature doing anything 
significant about its own redemption. To be sure, God has already made 
the Great Move toward us in revealing Himself to us in Jesus Christ— 
in His life, in His Cross, in His glorious Resurrection and Ascension. But 
we need again to feel and realize the mightiness of these acts, and their 
potency upon us. And for this a fresh accession of grace is needed which 
we want and crave, yet cannot command. Our first need is clearly to 
turn the sense of our own impotence into prayer for genuine penitence, 
and for the Divine Initiative. 

The second conviction is that what God does for us this time, He 
will do for us together. The disease of our society is not diseased char- 
acter alone, so much as it is diseased relationships. We fail and sin not 
only as to what we are in ourselves, but especially what we are in relation 
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to other people. Our churches are full of people with fine characters, 
powerless to carry on constructive and redemptive—and even mature 
and happy—relationships with some of the people next to them. We 
need to be redeemed and rescued from our isolation, our unwitting self- 
centeredness. Our intense spiritual individualism, our unrelatedness to 
other human beings in a vital spiritual way, is part of the sickness and sin 
of our time. There seems no way to redeem us from this, except it be im 
groups and Jy groups. For our greatest need seems to be a rediscovery 
of Christian relationships. We need a fuller integration of our lives with 
the lives of a few others who are trying to live the Christian life. 

I believe that there are five steps in the way of renewal. 

The first step in the way of renewal is conversion. 

The word suggests many things to us, some of them false, some 
unpleasant. Let us forget associations with it, and ask ourselves what our 
Lord meant when He said to Nicodemus, “Ye must be born again.” Here 
was a “good” man, devoted to the cause of religion, enough of a seeker 
to make inquiries about Jesus and His new doctrine. Did Jesus see in him 
the bondage to conventionality, the slavery to accustomed ways, the in- 
ability to think outside the molds of organized religion, which characterize 
so many of our clergy and responsible lay people today? Surely being 
“born again” meant, not a greater bondage, but a greater liberation. Jesus 
wanted him to get beyond a religion of form, to one of force; beyond a 
religion of faithful routine, to one of authentic contact with the Spirit. 
Was there some false security which Nicodemus found in the institutions 
of his church? 

If we are to be converted, we need to accept the Holy Spirit’s verdict 
as to what constitutes sin in our lives today. Many of us have got our 
consciences fairly well in leash; but they trouble us sometimes, and that 
troubling may indicate the active work of the Spirit. Sometimes we cover 
up this conviction in more strenuous activity, so as not to face ourselves. A 
Christian man divorced from his wife married a Christian woman divorced 
from her husband. They kept coming to church. One day his feverish 
determination to take a job with more money revealed his desire (1) to 
make the world believe this second marriage was successful, (2) to make 
up to his children and hers in money what they had forfeited in affection 
and sustained responsibility, and (3) to run away from himself, and not 
accept the conviction that maybe the whole transaction had been sinful in 
God’s sight. A friend suggested this possibility. On his knees, this di- 
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vorced man surrendered his situation to God, laid himself open to con- 
viction, and, as it came, asked God’s forgiveness for what had indeed been 
sin. Later his wife had an identical experience. It has led to such repair 
of relationships with those to whom they were formerly married as is 
possible under the conditions: and they themselves have found, through 
conviction, penitence, forgiveness and conversion, the beginning of the 
release and new life which God had for them. 

What we push away from us because we fear that facing it may lead 
to conviction of sin, may be the Holy Spirit’s first step on our preserves. 
Ambition, fear, affectional indulgence, prejudice, personal hates or resent- 
ments, irritability at home, using people like things in our work—one can 
go on naming a string of sins which are holding up Christians of this 
present time. It is no use to talk wisely about big plans for the “world 
after the war” if we are unwilling to let God cure in us the things we know 
He will have to cure in others. The real gauge of our sin is our spiritual 
ineffectiveness. 

We can never remind ourselves often enough that the chief action in 
conversion is God’s action upon us. When we are first converted, it is 
often because we are unhappy over the sins from which we ask to be re- 
leased; and this is natural. At some time in the process of Christian 
conversion—whether before it begins, or afterwards—we must come to 
appreciate something of the real meaning of Christian redemption. The 
holiness of God, our estrangement from Him through sin, the Cross as the 
sign of God’s readiness to span the distance between Him and us—these 
things may sound very old-fashioned to one who merely contemplates 
them; but they are the only explanation that fits the facts for one who has 
really discovered the “exceeding sinfulness of sin” and been lifted from 
it by the power of Christ. We come, through conversion, to a life that 
has been provided for us, not one which we create for ourselves. God’s 
part in our conversion is always the primary part. 

But we must remember also our part in conversion, as well. There 
used to be many, and there are still some, who know the theological theory 
of Christian salvation, but do not have the living experience of it which 
means liberation and new life. This may be due to an inadequate response 
to the love and grace of God, to a merely intellectual acceptance of the 
Christian life, to the fact that no challenge has even been presented, no 
“way” ever offered, by which an ordinary person may lay hold of the ex- 
perience of conversion with real power. Our part in conversion is self- 
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surrender to God and His will. If this is not to be a fleeting emotion, if 
it is to get into the will and be a permanent possession, it must be filled with 
actual moral content. We must surrender, not just in general, but spe- 
cifically the sins of which we are conscious at the time. The further renewal 
of our surrender must involve confessing and banishing the actual sins 
which have crept in since we made our first decision. The will is crucial 
and central in this. It is difficult to make this decision alone, and one of 
our most tragic gaps in the Christian Church today is the lack of people 
who know how to help others to make this great initial beginning of 
obedience to God. 

Conversion concerns primarily our relation to God, but it also con- 
cerns immediately our human relationships. When a man’s heart is made 
tender toward God, it is made tender toward his fellow man. If our resent- 
ments are given to God, they will be confessed humbly to those concerned, 
with a view to complete restoration of the relationships. All dishonesties 
must be cleared up. All wrong relations of whatever sort must be set 
straight, so far as honesty, humility and love can set them straight. But 
setting wrong relations right is not enough: we must go on to a new kind 
of relation to others, to all others. The sins at home—selfishness, irrita- 
bility, temper, rudeness, demand, indulgence—must be replaced by a spirit 
of self-giving, consideration, fellowship. The sins at business—competi- 
tion, gossip, climbing on the backs of others, the acceptance of material 
as against human values—must give way to thinking of business primarily 
as human relationships through which God wants to work to build His 
Kingdom on earth. 

The second step in the way of renewal is inspiration. 

It is a wonderful experience to see the first holy fires of rebirth kindle 
in one’s own or another’s life; it is perhaps more wonderful to see God 
at work through the many “means of grace” which sustain that experience 
through years of patient, enthusiastic, fruitful discipleship. If ever despite 
is done to human souls, it is when a genuine conversion is turned into the 
stream of common, lackluster churchgoing, or used up in mere “service.” 
If the early fire of conversion is to be kept burning, it needs the fuel of 
fresh inspiration. I speak now primarily of private, devotional inspiration. 
The services of the Church are intended to enrich the new life, to provide 
education and fresh light on the problems of religion, and to give occasion 
for the soul to join other souls in the supreme task of worship. Where 
services are dull and ineffective, it is because there are few converted people; 
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and where there are few converted people, the minister is not giving them 
enough time, nor expecting miracles to be made out of their problems. No 
liturgical reforms, no new wrinkles about preaching, no choice of more 
modern hymns, nor any other such inexpensive and mild improvements, 
will avail very much without these. 

The large sale of books and booklets of daily devotion shows how 
badly people want practical help in this matter. It is a real step for an 
individual, or a family, to begin having a time of personal or corporate 
prayer each day. The continuance of this until it becomes a life habit 
depends upon finding something each individual can do himself, and not 
something that is done for him; and it depends upon his establishing real 
contact with God which produces changes on the plane of his actual life. 

How shall we establish such real contact with God? Much private 
prayer does not necessarily do this, and may become merely a duty and a 
bore. When someone is sick, when a crisis arises, when great need is felt, 
then we really pray, even if we pray somewhat selfishly. But how shall 
we put an edge on daily prayer? The way by which prayer has become a 
reality to many of us is by taking time to wait in silence on God, to “listen.” 
There is nothing new about this. God has spoken to men from the dawn 
of spiritual time, and when they have listened, His voice has been made 
clear in some way. Sometimes He speaks in “words,” sometimes in other 
intimations; but Lincoln was right when he said that “I find that when 
the Almighty wants me to do or not to do a particular thing, He has a 
way of letting me know it.” The Holy Spirit does make His presence and 
His power and His will known to us, if we listen—that is, if we really 
want to know God’s will and do it—if we intend to obey. 

The simplest, most accessible and available form of inspiration, for 
the ordinary person, is divine guidance. Let us not be robbed of seeking 
this ageless spiritual reality because it is easy to fool oneself, or because 
many have mistaken and even misused it. Conversion also has been the 
emotional and transitory excitement of borderline people; but it is not 
the less binding upon us. Given a converted spirit, intent upon the will 
of God, praying with an open mind and heart—and what Christian will 
say that the Holy Spirit will not give him light? Do not look sidewise at 
people who have made a mock of this great thing, called their own self- 
will by the name of “guidance”—but look up into the face of God, and tell 
Him you humbly want to do His will, and so ask to know it—and will not 
“your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him”? 
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It is the faith of the Church that the Holy Spirit guides the Church, 
4. e., that guidance is a social experience. Obviously the check upon indi- 
vidualism in this is the mind of others who trust in God and in His inspira- 
tion. Others often know our peculiar “bias” better than we do, and can 
warn us about it. Others have other endowments than ours, and so can 
enrich any light we have. The experience of free people, sitting down 
together over a problem or an opportunity, talking out the facts in the 
case, and then together submitting it to God for His light and direction, 
is one of the richest of all Christian experiences. It is a great cure for pride, 
a great begetter of interdependence, a great chance to fulfill St. Peter’s 
profound word, “All of you be subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility.” When the facts are known to all, when unsurrender is ban- 
ished, and likewise fear and self-will, an extraordinary unity often prevails. 
Of course the whole matter is changed when any individual or clique at- 
tempts to dominate the group for his own or even for unselfish ends; for 
this makes a man, not God, the leader. Such people simply unfellowship 
themselves automatically, and must drop out or be converted over again. 
There is always loving amplification and corrective in the group, but there 
cannot be dictatorship nor coercion in it, if the Holy Spirit is to say the last 
word to us. 

Let us practice a daily time of “listening” to God, with the help of 
our Bibles and other great Christian writings. And let us practice it in 
small companies where spiritual friendship has led into fellowship, and 
where the great Member is the Unseen One who promised His presence 
where we meet in His name. This is one of the most important, and one 
of the most practical, ways of renewal that is open to us. 

A third step in the way of renewal is evangelism. 

I do not wholly like the word; but my dislike is due to its associations 
and misuses, not to its fundamental meaning. It means bringing the good 
news of the gospel to people, and that is just the step we need. 

Let us rid ourselves of all sense of being better than others, because 
we have been given something they have not found. Let us do away with 
all professionalism, all clichés of language, that make it seem stilted and 
unreal. Let us learn the art of real spiritual friendship, and seek through 
its channels to let the Spirit of God flow and work. Because conversion to 
Christ is not one act only, but a series of decisions according to the will of 
God, evangelism means continuous creative living with people. All our 
relations with people should be so filled with eager love for them, with 
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passionate devotion to the very highest God can give them, that we are 
always creative and constructive in our relationship to them. We cannot 
bring them in and then leave them. We cannot take even mature Chris- 
tians for granted, nor expect to be taken for granted ourselves. Evangelism 
is loving people with the help of God till they find His love. 

Evangelism is ineffectual in the hands of the extreme conservatives 
who have bled the life out of it through empty theological doctrines un- 
comprehended by many they want to reach, or of the kind of liberal who 
is about as much at home dealing with a human soul in search of God as 
a bachelor is with a baby. Some of the more educated churches, realizing 
the desperate need which we face, have begun to talk about evangelism. 
It has become “good form,” even in the Episcopal Church, to use the word. 
But the Episcopal Church is much clearer about the kinds of evangelism 
it does mot like, than about the kinds it does. There are many in the 
churches who call themselves evangelical Christians. But evangelicalism 
has no meaning apart from evangelism. Evangelism is the work and the 
achievement—evangelicalism is only the “position.” Evangelicalism is 
the elongated attenuation of evangelism; it is the smile without the cat! 
If we cannot move the people who hold the evangelical “position” back 
to the place where they practice evangelism in power, we shall not find 
renewal. 

Large-scale evangelism seems not to fit in this day, except in the 
hands of a very few masters like E. Stanley Jones, who brings to it not only 
the ancient passion for souls, but intelligence and great social passion. 
Most professional evangelists are unemployed. Is this all pointing to our 
need to rediscover the old, old way, ““Win them one by one”? I think that 
it is. Spurgeon said the best fruits of his ministry were hand-picked. 
Friendship, perhaps casually begun, ripening into understanding and mutual 
exchange; our own witness to what Christ has done for us and can do for 
others; letting the problem and the sins behind the problem come to the 
surface; prayer and decision together, and a few suggestions about carrying 
on for the future—that is the track along which Christians ought to be 
working and winning others to Christ. 

Why don’t we all do it? We may feel a general embarrassment in 
the propaganda of anything so personal as faith; but this will be dealt 
with as we remember that we are Christ’s messengers and mouthpieces, 
without whom He cannot reach some people, and as we go to them in love 
and humility, keeping to the things we know from experience, suggesting 
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rather than commanding, finding the need and offering Christ as the answer 
to it. A very intelligent businessman, head of the personnel in a great 
New York bank, asked me recently, “When do you think it legitimate to 
press your own convictions upon another?” I said, “When he feels that 
what I have said to him indicates his own next step.” He told me that the 
answer satisfied him. Obviously this means the patience and love to find 
out what the needs in the life of another may be. It takes both courage 
and restraint. I am simply appalled at the number of men who sit on 
evangelistic committees and even take pay for being in supposedly evan- 
gelistic work, who have not the slightest idea of how to get on the inside 
of a man’s life, who have never ventured to suggest praying with another, 
who somehow hope to produce an awakening by an organization in which 
spiritual miracles never take place. There are groups of clergy and groups 
of laymen skirting all about this problem, discontented with what the 
Church is doing, but living off ideas; they are like people who would learn 
to swim standing on the bank. 

The fourth step in the way of renewal is fellowship. 

The first move away from our spiritual isolation and individualism 
is in really letting one other person know about us. One spiritual relation- 
ship is the seed of fellowship. Fellowship depends upon concern and love, 
but perhaps even more upon candor and honesty. Whether with members 
of our family, or with spiritual comrades, what makes for reality in fellow- 
ship is reality in being and revealing ourselves. The self-conscious, over- 
reticent person breaks fellowship, as does the person who keeps an unre- 
vealed private life to one side of his family or fellowship life. A talk in 
which one other person learns the best and the worst about us, and we 
about him, creates the brace of two personalities which is the beginning of 
fellowship. This may not come all at once; but for many it never comes 
at all—and this for sheer fear of letting another know the kind of person 
we really are. We long to do this, yet we fear to do it. We may defend 
our reticence, and say that the code and culture of our families and churches 
is against self-revelation,; but we must also remember that thousands go 
off to psychiatrists who often drop them far below the Christian standards 
in the advice they give, but with whom they may freely unpack their minds 
of the real troubles which the minister or Christian layman seemed un- 
prepared to listen to. We must remember that the price we pay is going 
on in a deadening religious conventionality ourselves, and sinking deeper 
and deeper into the loneliness of isolation. Salvation for nineteenths of 
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the good but ineffectual people in our churches depends, not only on a 
deeper consecration of themselves to God, but upon a deeper sharing of 
themselves with others. Reality of fellowship begins where love and trust 
and self-giving and honesty let two people into each other’s real lives. At 
a recent gathering of clergy, one intellectual and naturally reticent man 
who had just begun to discover this truth about fellowship said, “There 
simply is no substitute for letting others know about us.” The difference 
between a vital and contagious and effectual Christian, and a dull, lack- 
luster, committeeized, organizational Christian, is that one has learned 
to open up his life to God and to others with the liberty which the Spirit 
brings. 

But fellowship is more than two people living “in the light.” Fellow- 
ship is a “koinonia” in which others share. The Malvern Declaration calls 
for “cells” to be created widely. Everyone who is seeking renewal needs 
to find and sustain it in small Christian companies. The ecclesiola in 
ecclesia has always been an informal part of the Christian Church. John 
Wesley filled England with small groups of twelve; and it is the classical 
round number for a group. One person in a neighborhood was fired by 
fresh experience of Christ. He took responsibility to draw round him a 
few others. They met regularly, and checked up on each other, holding 
one another to the best. On many sides do we hear of such groups spring- 
ing up today. One friend of mine has started weekly breakfast meetings 
in fifty-six cities. Over two years ago the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches divided this vast city into “towns,” and asked some of the 
clergy in each “town” to draw together the Protestant clergy in that 
section. In one of them at least we have been meeting together each 
month, and the meetings have been most vital when one man spoke simply 
out of his heart about his background, what brought him into the ministry, 
what means he is finding effective, where he feels he needs help; we have 
gotten to know and love one another and a deepened fellowship results. 
Recently at a gathering of some sixty people in Washington, I found seven 
different kinds of prayer and fellowship groups represented. 

The conduct of meetings of fellowship is an art in itself, and one we 
can all learn if we will. (Some immensely helpful suggestions may be 
found in Dr. E. Stanley Jones’s Abundant Living, beginning on p. 267ff.) 
The greatest needs are: a leader who will take responsibility but begin 
sharing it with a few others as soon as possible, so that he himself ceases 
to be indispensable; one or more to give a lead at each meeting by sharing 
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some experience or conviction which is uppermost in their minds at the 
time; an opportunity for all to make some contribution at each meeting; 
no one ever to “make a speech” nor hold the floor too long; no one to get 
off on a pet idea or point of view; and a time (possibly more than one) of 
waiting in silence on God so that He gives an immediate refreshment to 
the meeting while it is in progress; and opportunity to share any new 
light that has come. A study group is a different thing, and mere study 
will tend to draw things round to ideas as against experience. A common 
objective is highly desirable, but action should be the fruit of self-giving 
to one another which is the chief ingredient of fellowship, and not the 
substitute for it. Companies meeting regularly, growing more deeply into 
God?’s will and each other’s lives, may be the quiet leaven which God is 
preparing out of which a great awakening may come. It certainly appears 
that, in many places, and in many ways, the Spirit is at work, creating 
such groups for fellowship throughout the world. Often they are all that 
is possible in occupied or totalitarian countries; but here at home they are 
a necessary complement to the services of the Church. I have four such 
groups in my own church, and they are the spiritual heartbeat of it, the 
greatest lay factor in creating friendliness and spiritual power. 

Such a fellowship cell should provide a team for each person in it. 
Would to God we could swap our committee-Christianity for a team-Chris- 
tianity! The Apostles were not a committee; they were a team, bound 
together, fighting together to win the world for their Master. Their lives 
were knit and integrated together and their plans were not made wholly 
on an individualistic basis, but on a basis of common commitment to a 
common cause. 

Groups like this do more than help individuals. They help solve 
social questions. The race question is one that is much to the fore. We 
see England’s sins in regard to India, but not our own in regard to the 
Negroes, who are our own domestic India—not way off in the Orient, but 
part and parcel of our own homeland. Two things we deplore, or ought to: 
the kind of Christian that is willing to let things drag on, keeping the lid 
on, hoping matters will come to a solution without struggle or riots; and 
the kind of race leader who incites to distrust and division, talking ever of 
rights and never of responsibilities. The real answer seems to lie in 
Christian fellowship. In one group I attend each week there are usually 
two Jews and several Negroes. The race question is seldom mentioned, 
except as a problem on which we all feel very much alike. Members of 
minority groups sometimes speak their minds freely as to the grievances 
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of their people; we often agree with them, or tell them frankly if we 
think they have a “point of view” about race in what they say. The kind 
of equality which men have under God and in God is the kind of equality 
which alone is safe and enduring. Such fellowship as we have with men 
of differing races, classes, economic situations and viewpoints is a microcosm 
of human unity centering in Christ. Men coming into it feel that this is 
something they want and need for themselves; and they feel that they 
are seeing an actual solution for the world’s divisions which, writ large 
enough and spread widely enough, would form an inner, spiritual basis 
for the world’s unity. 

Shall we each seek actual renewal by promising God now to seek to 
create a cell of fellowship, where we and others may find a continuous, 
loving, Christ-filled, challenging fellowship, meeting regularly once a week 
if this seems right, and letting new cells break off from the old and form 
themselves into fresh nuclei whenever there is enough maturity and initiative 
for this to take place? 

The fifth step in the way of renewal is outreach. 

By “outreach” I mean the impact of Christian personalities and groups 
upon the nominally Christian or frankly materialistic world about us. There 
are times when we must make Christianity understandable to people by 
putting it into a sacrament of unselfish action which they understand. Our 
words often go over their heads and do not touch their hearts; but action, 
especially action which shows a better way of doing something that seems 
an indelible part of an unbreakable “system,” is convincing. 

Let me illustrate. A woman in my parish works for a great steamship 
company. In the fall of 1939 she was dismissed. A man in her depart- 
ment said to her, “Good-by,” and she said, “T’ll see you Monday.” “See 
you Monday—I thought you were fired!” ‘So I am,” said the woman, 
“but somebody’s got to help these new girls catch on to my filing job. I’m 
coming in to help them.” “Without pay?” said the man. “Yes,” she 
said; “I’m grateful to this company. I’ve been with it fifteen years, and 
it has given me a month’s pay for every five yeats I’ve been here, so I’m 
cared for for three months while looking for another job.” The man said, 
“Now I understand the kind of religion you have talked about.” A few 
weeks later a letter came to her from the company, inviting her to return 
to work, and she has been there ever since. I asked an official of that 
company how many people they had discharged because of the war. “One 
hundred and twenty-eight,” he said. “And how many have you taken 
back of that number?” “One,” was his answer. The simple point is that 
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self-giving, going the second mile, demonstrate the Christian spirit on 
a plane where all may understand it. 

One more illustration. A boiler-room superintendent in a Public 
Utility plant saw a change take place in his minister, and went to ask what 
it was; this resulted in his making a fundamental Christian decision himself. 
He is a big fellow with a hand like a ham. When men used to do what he 
did not like, he “laid them out on the coal pile,” as he says. Fear ruled 
the place, and there was much friction and some accidents occurred. The 
change in this superintendent’s life made him realize there was another 
and better way of handling this. His own temper gave way to a friendly 
approach to the men. He made no distinctions between the various races 
represented there. A new spirit of co-operation and confidence came into 
being, with the result that he had only one industrial accident in six years. 
The witness of a Christian character, working out into immediate Christian 
relationships, on the plane of daily business, is one of the most important 
influences which the Church should have upon those who may have little 
or no use for the Church but yet are bound to acknowledge that such living 
has an unquestioned social value. 

I feel sure that Christians have made a mistake in failing to see that 
there is a step between Christian character, which is the initial factor in 
the Kingdom, and a Christian social order, which should be its final out- 
reach; and that is Christian relationship. Individuals cannot leap clear out 
to make a Christian world; they can, however, all express themselves 
through immediate relationships in such a way that these become the pattern 
for the new order which we seek. We all see so clearly the need to remake 
the world, and we know that somehow we have a share in it; but we indi- 
vidually cannot remake the world; we can only remake the part of it 
which touches us, 7. ¢., remake the relationships to which we are party, 
in the light of Christ’s conception of personality and His law of love. 

If we will do this, beginning with our own definite and perhaps re- 
newed surrender to Him, moving on steadily under the inspiration of His 
Holy Spirit, touching other lives for Him as opportunity offers, creating 
nuclei of fellowship in which every Christian can have a | ving share, and 
finally letting the impact of this be felt in the areas of tue world which, 
frankly, the Church hardly ever touches, we shall be part of the renewal 
which we seek, and which alone can lay a foundation for permanent peace 
in the world. 





Religious Liberty—What Is It? 


Paut Gia Russo 


E CAST our eyes toward a star in the sky and agree as we 

V \ say, “Religious liberty is a sacred American right.” But com- 

ing down to earth and looking at each other face to face we 

ask, “What does this liberty constitute?” That is another question. We 

do not agree; as a matter of fact, very few of us agree. And whenever 

this earthly question arises again and again, and confusion increases, we 

look up at the star once more and say, “Religious liberty is a sacred 
American right!” 

Only Mr. Justice Jackson, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, recently dared to grip the reality of a “given situation” and cry: 
“These Jehovah’s Witnesses have extensive rights to proselyte and prop- 
agandize. These of course include the right to oppose and criticize the 
Roman Catholic Church, or any other denomination. These rights are, 
and should be held to be, as extensive as any orderly society can tolerate 
in religious disputation. The real question is where their rights end, and 
the rights of others begin. The real task of determining the extent of 
their rights on balance with the rights of others is not met by pronounce- 
ment of general propositions with which there is no disagreement. If 
we should strip these cases of the underlying questions, I find them too 
difficult as constitutional problems to be disposed of by a vague but fer- 
vent transcendentalism.” * 

The majority opinion found unconstitutional any attempts to restrain 
the dissemination of religious literature through local ordinances. The 
dissenting remarks of JJ. Reed and Frankfurter found constitutionality 
on general principles of law just as the majority came to its conclusion 
on general grounds. But Mr. Justice Jackson stood right up to the bat 
of that crisis of liberty-in-law and insisted that the utterance of glorified 
generalizations do not give people and officials tools and handles with 
which they can work upon the realities of life situations.’ 


I 


Religious liberty—what is it? Here is a man who insists that or- 
ganized religion and government are evil and demands at the same time 
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the protection of that “evil” government to so believe and practice. Here’s 
another who says that his religion forbids him to submit to premarital 
examination, and another who refuses to call in a doctor to care for his 
son’s ruptured appendix, and another who wants to keep his wife’s dead 
body in the house until he dies, too, and another who declares that 
polygamy is a “heavenly” institution. And here is a couple who insist 
upon the legality of their marriage consummated high on a hilltop through 
communion with the Invisible Spirit. Here is a group of the Lord’s 
anointed which believes in accompanying prayer with noises sufficient 
to attract the attention of the Lord up in heaven, and it is too bad if the 
people next door cannot sleep. And here is another 

Most people will say quickly that this is not the sort of liberty guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. They will say that one may worship as he 
pleases in some place or temple unmolested, provided that he molest 
no one in return. “But you’re wrong!” cries the agitating social gospeler, 
“my religion compels me to go out and tell the politicians to remove 
the slums, smash the slot machines, stop bingo games, break up the vice 
and narcotic rings, and institute laws against smoking, liquor, and gam- 
bling.” And the global religionist will declare, “My God urges me to 
proclaim the kind of peace treaty and world government to follow this 
war!” et cetera ad infinitum.® 

Precisely what religious liberty is guaranteed to the people by fed- 
eral and state constitutions? The constitutional doctrine that liberty 
of conscience cannot be construed to excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify 
practices inconsistent with the peace and safety of all, is one very old and 
well established in American law. But this is a “star,” a general principle. 
It must be interpreted and applied in specific instances. Individualists 
have always insisted that the “Lord in me” determines the religious jus- 
tifiability of any thought or action—such as an applicant for citizenship 
who refuses to take the oath to bear arms, or a conscientious objector who 
refuses to bear arms, or a Jehovah’s Witness who does not want to salute 
the flag, and so down the line to an unlettered religionist who cries; 
“The Lord’s coming the day after tomorrow; let’s meet Him in advance,” 
and then tries to kill his family and himself. 

Think of all the things said and done today in the name of the 
Lord! Can it honestly be believed that order, harmony and brother- 
liness will come out of all this without the vigorous services of the law? 
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And as the confusion mounts in this day of rampant abuse of liberties, 
the answer to it all seems to be a repetition of the old refrain, “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” 

Let one thing be stated clearly and at once. If religious totali- 
tarianism grounded on institutional authority leads to death by suffocation, 
then religious liberty grounded on individual anarchy will lead to death 
by explosion! It is a fatal error for churchmen to keep proclaiming the 
principle of religious liberty while resting on an anarchistic basis. This 
modern song of extreme individualism is the preludo to Paria totalita. 
It gives rise to a grotesque mumble-jumble of confusion that suddenly 
transforms itself into an “iron hand.” This “give me liberty or give me 
death,” and nothing more, will lead to just that—liberty and 
death! The theological anarchist who is caught in the whirlpool of his 
own rationalistic absolutes, setting up the ghosts of his ever-changing 
mind as the only truth, is as dangerous a menace to progressive social de- 
mocracy as the orthodox ecclesiast and authoritarian who declares the 
individual to be always helpless and hopeless. The answer to the crisis 
of liberty-in-law is neither the one-sided cry of “liberty” by the individ- 
ualist, nor “law” by the authoritarian. Mr. Justice Jackson will vouch 
for that. Too often do we churchmen set up the concept of religious 
liberty in an idolatrous fashion over which we expend undifferentiated 
energy, instead of converting that energy into the sweat of making liberty 
work in a nation with millions of people. 


II 


But to go back to the cases. It is impossible to consider them all, 
but we can recall a few of the more recent ones.* Most of us are acquainted 
with the Macintosh case. Here the applicant for citizenship would take 
the oath to bear arms only if he personally could determine the moral 
justifiability of the war. The court said he would have to take the oath 
as administered under the law, and the representatives of the people 
would determine the justification of a war in the event of a national 
emergency, and that the majority interpretation would be binding upon 
the minority. The dissenting opinion declared it was unnecessary to 
create the issue between God and government; “there is abundant room 
for enforcing the requisite authority of law as it is enacted and requires 
obedience, and for maintaining the conception of the supremacy of the 
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law as essential to orderly government, without demanding that either 
citizen or applicants for citizenship shall assume by oath an obligation to 
regard allegiance to God as subordinate to allegiance to civil power.” ® 

Although the writer prefers the practical expediency of the minority, 
I submit to the majority ruling which is sound law for a collective de- 
mocracy. As a Christian, any crisis that might arise between the judg- 
ment of society and my own is not a matter ultimately of “law.” The 
applicant for citizenship was unreasonable in asking that the laws of this 
nation conform to his conception of morality before he became a citizen. 
The hard-working democratic process requires that one take his place 
and then do all in his power to transform the law to the level of one’s 
conceptions. Man has to grow his fruit before he can eat it. 

There are many cases dealing with the issue of religious pacifism.® 
In peacetime there was the Hamilton case, where a college student re- 
fused to submit to R. O. T. C. training, although required to do so by 
the school. The court upheld the right of the school to require this 
training. Great criticism followed this decision by churchmen who them- 
selves make rules and regulations for church membership and the ob- 
servance of religious practices. Suppose that someone should stand up 
in church next Sunday morning and declare: “I do not like this part 
of the Apostles’ Creed. I propose to recite it in this way,” and then 
should proceed to create a stir. The next night the board or membership 
would meet, consider the matter, and decide to continue in the old 
way. Then the dissenter would cry, “This is a denial of my political right 
to free speech.” 

As for religious objection to military service in wartime, the law 
is quite clear. Let me say again: “Too many conscientious objectors view 
the law as Caesar—an enemy to fight. But in a democracy Caesar is 
the people. . . . . Whenever Caesar’s actions are deemed immoral 
there devolves upon the dissenter the tremendous responsibility of trans- 
forming him into a different moral being. Whether to obey or disobey 
Caesar while trying to transform him is the personal crisis to be resolved 
by each individual.” ” 

The “salute to the flag” issue has a hectic history. In 1940 the 
Supreme Court declared that a law designed to promote good citizenship 
and national unity was constitutional. Requiring public-school children 
to salute the flag under such a law was not in violation of religious liberty.* 
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But recently the court reversed itself completely and held such compulsion 
to be unconstitutional. Interestingly enough, the majority opinion was 
written by Mr. Justice Jackson, who wrote such a vigorous dissent in the 
religious literature cases. But now he said: “The freedom asserted by 
these respondents (Jehovah’s Witnesses) does not bring them into collision 
with rights asserted by any other individual. . . . . The refusal of 
these persons to participate in the ceremony does not interfere with or 
deny the rights of others to do so. Nor is there any question in this case 
that their behavior is peaceable and orderly.”*® Mr. Justice Jackson is on 
rock-bottom foundation when he interprets liberty as actively related to 
the rights of others in a given situation. 

We must remember, however, that the state does have the power to 
enact laws designed to promote the collective welfare, and if personal rights 
“in action” work.contrary to this end they may be restrained. But such a 
law cannot proceed against acts of omission which do not disturb the peace 
or impinge upon the rights of others. The spirit of national unity should 
not be compelled; rather, it should be propelled by the individual himself. 
And even though we know there are a myriad compulsive laws, yet a deci- 
sion such as this leaves the way open for more individual mobility in the 
realm of religious belief and behavior. Would that the churches could 
reverse their positions as readily as the Supreme Court in order to respect 
personal rights while keeping a sharp outlook for the organic welfare of the 
church-at-large! 

While on this subject it is important to observe the many serious 
problems arising in the realm of religious education and also the relation 
between public and religious schools. The creation of difficult constitu- 
tional issues is inevitable. All sorts of schemes are on foot to give the 
children religious training. The resulting situations are becoming com- 
plex and will not be solved by general utterances or fancy phrases. In 
one case we find a flagrant use of public funds to support a parochial 
school.*® In another the court said that the state cannot compel children 
to attend public schools against the wishes of parents." There are many 
others. The horizon over this field reddens and we Protestants must 
soon face it. Where will we draw the line? What are the tests? What 
are we actually going to do? I can hear the voice of Mr. Justice Jackson 
ringing in my ears. As I observe the “doctrinal” bulk of this religious 
training which is deemed essential by many, I am driven to declare this 
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personal statement, “If political indoctrination is poisonous, then religious 
indoctrination is death itself.” 


Ill 


Concerning those recent decisions on the dissemination of religious 
literature, we can believe deeply with Mr. Justice Black, who said: “Free- 
dom to distribute to every citizen . . . . is so clearly vital to the 
preservation of a free society that . . . . it must be fully preserved;” ™ 
and with Mr. Justice Murphy: “The lesson of experience is that—with 
the passage of time and the interchange of ideas—organizations, once 
turbulent, perfervid and intolerant in their origin, mellow into tolerance 
and acceptance by the community, or else sink into oblivion. . . . . If 
a religious belief has substance, it can survive criticism, heated and abusive 
though it may be, with the aid of truth and reason alone;” ** and with Mr. 
Justice Douglas: “We hold that spreading one’s religious beliefs or 
preaching the gospel through the distribution of religious literature and 
through personal visitations is an age-old type of evangelism with as 
high a claim to constitutional protection as the more orthodox types.” 
Most of us would approve these statements immediately. 

But Mr. Justice Jackson wants to know precisely how far can they 


go and what can they do while distributing their literature. Certainly 
you cannot say to a police marshal: “You are a damned racketeer . . . . 
and a damned Fascist and the whole government of Rochester are Fascists 
or agents of Fascists,” and a law to prevent such abuses in public is not 
unconstitutional.** On the other hand, neither can a law give some public 
official discretionary power to issue licenses amounting to actual censor- 


ship.*® These are actual decisions on what an individual or public official 


can or cannot do. But how about these evangelistic practices? Can a 
large number of Jehovah’s Witnesses literally invade a town on a Palm 
Sunday and make life miserable for a community? Is this the way to 
proselyte? Is there no more peaceful and neighborly way to evangelize 
for God than to brand all religions as “rackets,” and to declare a horrible 
“whoredom” of the Roman Church, thus bringing hate and confusion in a 
community? If all denominations take up the mode of action permitted 
in this case the inevitable nightmare will call for much more vigorous 
action which in the end will endanger the religious liberty of all the 
people. The majority merely holds that a peddling ordinance when 
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applied against the dissemination of religious literature is unconstitu- 

tional. Does this help local officials to cope with a wide variety of actions 

on the part of the disseminators? Let us answer these questions so that 

public officials will be helped. ‘We must do our utmost to make clear 

and easily understandable the reasons for deciding these cases as we do. 
I think the majority has failed in this duty.” *” 

By and large, however, the Supreme Court has done a magnificent 
job in protecting religious rights and presenting clear-cut decisions. We 
have more religious liberty today than ever before in the history of this 
country. Anyone who picks up the Saturday night newspaper and scans 
the church columns from the One and Only True Apostolic Church to 
Olindo the Great of the One and Only True Church of the Essence of 
the Spirit—can hardly deny that. Whoever deplores waning religious 
liberty in America is blind. And even if we were to admit the possibility 
of decline, then—fear the competing churches and not the State! 

We must place our faith in the guiding power of the Supreme Court 
to handle this matter betwen Church and State, and if their recent deci- 
sions create a condition which tends to increasing disorder they will rectify 
their position in terms of the situation at hand. Sooner or later this 
would be inevitable. And let us be thankful that nine men, and not a 
hundred million individuals, are called upon to decide acute issues over 
religious rights. 

The only liberty which will work and be long-lasting is that which 
has been reconciled with the law and the common welfare. The nature 
of liberty always must be determined substantively and functionally im 
relation to the liberties of others. This writer, for one, deplores the 
anarchy of extreme individualism and would suffocate in the catacombs 
of authoritarian stagnation. Liberty-in-law must be one and interpreted 
in terms of living situations. 


IV 


The living relationship between the individual and society, as far as 
Christians are concerned, must result at times with situations such as 
Christ before Pilate. If ever the “cup” becomes necessary, the Christian 
should be ready to accept the judgment of society as uttered through its 
officials. But we Protestants are guilty of constantly trying to avoid 
the crisis by legislating the cross out of existence. If we continue trying 
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to establish the Brotherhood through political legalism we are as doomed 
to failure as those who tried it through a religious legalism. There is 
also less hope for those who try to establish it by a combination of both. 

Society has a right to be concerned for the common welfare. The 
Supreme Court must do its duty in the light of our constitutional law. 
The whole must be strong and not consistently weakened through the 
weakness of the individual who cannot love the Brotherhood enough to 
sacrifice for it by the truth of a life in action. Surely we have enough 
freedom in this country to do this! 

For myself, I know this—in Christ—that as often as I try to resolve 
the crisis of the Cross, liberty and law, my brother and myself, by religious 
or political fabrications, I die. I must pick it up and carry it. Only 
then can I hope to find life. 
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The Person of Christ 


Joun C. BENNETT 


HE doctrine of the Person of Christ has been an area of Christian 
theology of peculiar difficulty to most Christian thinkers in America 


who have come up through the liberal tradition. It is a striking 
fact that for at least a generation in this country no widely influential book 
on Christology has been written by anyone whose background has been 
liberal Protestantism. John Baillie’s The Place of Christ in Modern 
Christianity was written while its author was teaching in America, but it 
is representative of Scotch rather than of American theology. Another 
book, Christ and Christian Faith, by Norman Pittenger, which is a product 
of liberal Anglo-Catholicism, is a very able contribution which has proved 
to be a stimulus to both Protestant and Catholic thinkers. It is so thor- 
oughgoing in stating all of the implications of a real acceptance of the 
humanity of Christ that almost unconsciously it underlines the problem 
that is created by the traditional doctrine. In this article I shall set forth 
the traditional doctrine as I understand it, together with criticisms of that 
doctrine which seem to me to be inescapable. The article will conclude 
with an attempt at reconstruction which is admittedly a departure in some 


respects from Christian orthodoxy but which is true, I hope, to the central 
affirmations of Christian faith. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE TRADITIONAL DocTRINE 


1. The emphasis upon God as the metaphysical absolute and hence upon 
the essential contrast between the divine and the human. 


The Patristic theologians had three instruments of thought with which 
to work: the biblical idea of the living, active God who was thought of in 
anthropomorphic terms and yet who transcended His creatures as the 
holy and sovereign Creator; the Greek idea of the absolute divine sub- 
stance which it was difficult to relate to the world of time and change and 
suffering; and the Logos which was the mediator between the Absolute 


Walter Horton’s Our Eternal Contemporary, which was published after this article was written, 
calls attention to the recent silence concerning Christology and hails Pittenger’s book as the beginning 
of a new period. Both Horton’s book and the chapters in Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny 


of Man (Volume II) which deals with this subject should effectively reopen the discussion of Christology 
in American theology. 
593 
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and the world, the God of both creation and redemption. If they had had 
only the first idea with which to work, the question may be raised whether 
or not they could have solved the problem created for monotheists by the 
fact that Christians worshiped Christ. If the early theologians had had 
only the second idea of God with which to work, Christianity would never 
have been more than a form of Gnosticism with its nonhistorical emanations 
and mediators. It was the fact that they had the idea of the Logos that 
made it possible to unite with their philosophical idea of God the biblical 
conception of a living God and that made it possible to give a rational basis 
for the divine place which Christ had in the experience of Christians. 

If they had been consistent representatives of the metaphysical Absolute 
and had not read their Bibles, no amount of dogmatic affirmation would 
have made the Nicene formula other than a contradiction. But their biblical 
Christianity helped them to modify their thought of the divine Absolute 
so that the content of their idea of the First Person of the Trinity ceased 
to be utterly different from that of their idea of the Son, and so their 
assertion of the unity of the two was not a contradiction. These remarks 
are merely preparation for the conclusion that while the idea of God that 
underlies the formulation of the christological doctrine was not that of 
the transcendent Absolute unmodified by the other two ideas of God which 


I have mentioned, when Christian theologians thought abstractly of the 
divine nature, they did emphasize those aspects of God which they received 
from the philosophical tradition of the metaphysical Absolute. 


2. The universality of sin. 


The idea of the gulf between humanity and divinity is not, however, 
merely the result of the idea of God as the Absolute. More important is 
the fact that central in the Christian tradition has been the belief in the 
Fall and its disastrous consequences for humanity. Since all humanity is 
born with the taint of original sin and since Christ is in this respect a 
miraculous exception, His appearance is thought of as a special act of God. 
The humanity of Christ was sinless, but it was supposed that this sinlessness 
was the result of the union of humanity and divinity in His person. To 
deny this seemed to lead to “adoptionism,” to the conclusion that Christ’s 
moral achievement as a man prepared Him for union with God and for 
His divine vocation. Any conception of the complete universality of sin 
in human life combined with the belief in the sinlessness of Christ calls 
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for a divine miracle of the kind suggested by the traditional doctrine of 
the person of Christ. 


3. Man’s need of radical redemption. 


A corollary of the doctrine of original sin is the conviction that man 
can only be saved by an act of God that changes in some way the very 
nature or the status of those who become united with Christ. The beliefs 
that Christians have concerning the Person of Christ are dependent in 
large part on what they believe concerning man’s need of redemption. This 
was very clear in the Arian controversy. This is clear in the case of Anselm’s 
discussion of the Incarnation in Cur Deus Homo. It is clear today in the 
discussion of Christology. Those who think of redemption primarily in 
terms of the drawing or persuading of men who though now lost are not 
incapable of responding to the influence of God find various substitutes for 
the orthodox teachings about Christ. Those, on the other hand, who stress 
the need of what I have called “radical redemption,” though they may 
be as different as Karl Barth and the Anglo-Catholics, are driven to a re- 
statement of the orthodox doctrine rather than to a substitute for it. 


4. The worship of Christ and the unity of God. 


One of the most amazing facts, perhaps the most amazing fact, in the 
early history of the Church was the worship of Christ by Jewish mono- 
theists. That Paul should have applied the title, Kurios, to Christ when 
it meant that, to all who read the Septuagint, the same word was used 
for Christ that was used for God was surprising enough. The early Gentile 
Christians worshiped Christ and, as Doctor McGiffert shows in The God 
of the Early Christians, Christ rather than the Absolute of the philosophers 
or even the God of the Old Testament was the real object of worship. 
Throughout Christian history the worship of Christ has been characteristic 
of the Church. Liturgical prayer directed specifically to Christ is a recog- 
nized practice, though prayer to God, the Father, is the more regular 
form. What is true of worship in general is even more true of the Com- 
munion for which Christ is central, whether the presence of Christ is 
interpreted as His spiritual presence in the hearts of the worshipers or as 
the “real presence” of His body and blood, in some sense, in the elements. 
It is natural that those who have a high conception of the sacraments (and 
these are the great majority of Christians outside North America) should 
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think of such a conception as involving the highest Christology. The place 
of Christ in the worship of Christians made necessary the development of 
the doctrine of the Trinity with its identification of Christ with God. This 
meant that all worship offered to Christ was worship offered to God. 


Tue AFFIRMATIONS OF THE TRADITIONAL DocTRINE 


Against the background of the four presuppositions which have been 
discussed, the essential elements in the traditional doctrine of the person 
of Christ can now be summarized. This doctrine involves two great affirma- 
tions. The first is the affirmation that in the person of Jesus Christ as 
known to us in the Gospels, the Second Person of the Trinity, the Son of 
God, was present. This affirmation means that God Himself took the 
initiative and in an absolutely decisive manner entered human history with 
the birth of Jesus. In some sense, mysterious to the historian, there was 
continuity between the self of Jesus of Nazareth and the pre-existent 
divine being of whom the Council of Nicea affirmed that He was of the 
same substance with God the Father. The center of the personality of 
the incarnate one was God. William Temple summarizes this first affirma- 
tion in the words, “He who lived among men and died on the Cross was 
the Second Person of the Eternal Trinity.”* Temple, of course, stresses 
the real humanity of Christ, but he says of that humanity, “Yet this human 
personality is actually the self-expression of the Eternal Son, so that as 
we watch the human life we become aware that it is the vehicle of a divine 
life, and that the human personality of Jesus Christ is subsumed in the 
Divine Person of the Creative Word.”* There is an identity of being 
between Christ as known to us through the Gospels and God which makes 
it impossible to maintain that Christ in His divinity differs from other 
men only in degree. Also, any Christology which finds place only for a 
unity of will between Christ and God claims less than the traditional 
doctrine. 

The second great christological affirmation was that in the person of 
Christ a real human nature was united with the divine nature. The “two 
natures” doctrine as formulated at the Council of Chalcedon explained 
nothing. Its great significance was that it marked out the path along which 
Christian thought should move, a path between heresies. The story of 


* Christ the Truth, Macmillan, p. 144. 


* Ibid, p. 180. Temple says in Nature, Man and God, Macmillan (p. 326)—“The Second Person of 
the Trinity laid aside nothing, but added to His divine attributes the experience of a strictly human life.” 
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the heresies as they presented themselves at the time is necessary for an 
understanding of the doctrine. Whatever may now be said about the 
adequacy of the doctrine (and thinkers as cautious in this area as H. R. 
Mackintosh and William Temple have shown its inadequacy) it can 
be said that it was fortunate for the Church that Christian thought was so 
crystallized in the fifth century as to rule out a one-sided affirmation of the 
deity of Christ, a one-sided affirmation of His humanity, and the dualism 
which, whether fairly or not, was associated with the name of Nestorius. 
The Chalcedonian formula and the thought which accompanied it did not 
exclude all of these positions except verbally, but even that had the value 
of keeping the problem alive instead of hiding it with a premature solution. 
I do not think that it is unfair to say that most thinkers have had to interpret 
the formulation in terms which if set forth with all of their implications 
would be heretical, but in the mind of the Church these private heresies 
were kept in a framework in which they balanced each other. 


Tue Prostem WuicH REMAINS 


It is possible to maintain these positions which I have outlined as sheer 
mysteries, but with that the Church has not usually been content. Its 
thinkers have tried to give some kind of explanation of the central dogmas. 
Today it is quite impossible to close our minds to the problem which the 
Council of Chalcedon did not solve. For us the problem_is far more acute 
than it was for the fathers of Chalcedon because we must take with full 
seriousness the empirical humanity of Christ with all of its limitations. 
We know so much more about the limitations of the Jesus of the Gospels 
because we must make the distinction between the Fourth Gospel which 
hides these limitations and the sources of the Synoptic Gospels which reveal 
them. This greater understanding of the Jesus of the Gospels is hardly 
more important than our habit of mind which thinks in terms of concrete 
human personalities rather than in terms of the theological abstractions of 
“nature” and “person” which the fathers of Chalcedon manipulated without 
much concern for their meaning in empirical terms. If the humanity of 
Christ is taken seriously, how is it possible to combine a divine and a human 
nature in the same person without having the human nature completely 
overborne by the divine nature? 

It is fortunate that today even those who approach the christological 
problem with orthodox presuppositions admit the seriousness of this 
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problem. Within the history of Anglican thought which has specialized 
on the problem of the Incarnation we can see a marked development between 
Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures in 1868 and Norman Pittenger’s Christ 
and Christian Faith (1941). We may take as a middle point in this devel- 
opment the essay by Bishop Gore in Lux Mundi, published in 1889. Canon 
Liddon maintained the infallibility of Christ’s knowledge. He admitted 
that Christ may not have been omniscient, but his contention was that Christ 
could not have been mistaken in any positive assertion. Bishop Gore in 
Lux Mundi went so far as to admit that in regard to the authorship of Old 
Testament books Christ may have been mistaken, though Gore denied that 
He could have been mistaken about anything as important as the Apocalyptic 
expectation. This essay by Bishop Gore was, according to Pittenger, the 
indirect cause of Canon Liddon’s death, so great was the shock. Now 
Pittenger in his even more thoroughgoing acceptance of the humanity of 
Christ says that Bishop Gore himself did not escape the Apollinarian heresy.* 
Pittenger goes as far as it seems possible to go in asserting the limitations 
of Christ which are inherent in His humanity. Pittenger® observes that 
“merely formal recognition” has been given to the true manhood of Jesus, 
in “much popular and supposedly orthodox teaching and preaching.” He 
rejects the “Apollinarian strain in Christian thinking (usually veiled and 
always in name decried)” which has “tended to suggest that the mental 
processes, so to say, the factual knowledge and the spiritual insight of 
Jesus were not really human, while that which Jesus knew was spoken, 
when He taught, by One who was possessed of some rather private and 
peculiar privileges, in virtue of which He has access to sources of know]- 
edge and to factual material (both natural and spiritual) which are not 
open to humanity as such.” Pittenger goes so far as to say that no miracle 
that is attributed to Jesus can be authentic unless it could be performed 
by a man.° I emphasize Pittenger’s book because more than any other 
book which seeks to vindicate the traditional doctrine in its fullness, this 
book boldly faces the problem created by a thoroughgoing acceptance of 
the humanity of Christ. 

I believe that a proper realization of the meaning of the humanity of 
Christ makes impossible the acceptance of the traditional doctrine and that 


“Christ and Christian Faith, Round Table Press, p. 164. Even Archbishop Temple does not escape 
the Apollinarian heresy unscathed! (p. 22). 


* Ibid, pp. 18-21. 
*p. 26. 
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a modification of that doctrine (not merely a restatement) becomes necessary. 
Before I suggest the nature of the modification, I shall canvass the attempts 
which have been made to defend the doctrine. I can find these methods 
of defending the doctrine: (1) the theory of the impersonal humanity of 
Christ; (2) the theory of kenosis; (3) the idea of alternating consciousnesses 
which may be regarded as a partial kenosis. 

(1) The theory of the impersonal humanity of Christ is perhaps the 
most widely accepted of these attempts to explain the possibility of the 
union of humanity and divinity in Christ. This distinction between an 
individual human nature and the Platonic universal human nature, would 
seem a desperate device because it means in effect that Christ was not an 
individual man. The center of His personality was in His divine nature, 
and since He was not an individual man it was possible to combine that 
nature with an abstract human nature. This idea has been endorsed by 
contemporary writers. I have in mind especially J. K. Mozley in Essays 
Catholic and Critical and Nathaniel Micklem. Mozley writes, “But re- 
garded in abstraction the human nature of Christ is rightly spoken of as 
impersonal since in this case and this alone discrimination can be made 
between human experiences and a human subject of the experiences.” ‘ 
From the context it appears that Christ was a divine subject who has human 
experiences. Micklem is even clearer. He says, “Christ, we say, assumed 
human nature but not a human personality.”* In another place he says: 
“Therefore we say that the Word assumed human nature, but not fallen 
human nature; He became man, but not @4 man; He took our flesh, but not 
a human personality.” °® Such words seem to me to be so absurd as to be 
self-refuting. 

(2) The theory of kenosis is a more promising theory. It has had 
the great value of enabling men to take Christ’s humanity with full serious- 
ness. If the theory of kenosis is to serve its purpose it must be radically 
conceived. Not only must it be supposed that the pre-existent Son at 
the time of the incarnation put aside His omnipotence and omniscience, 
but also the memory that these were natural to Him. A human being who 
remembers that He was once omnipotent and omniscient can hardly face 
life with full human limitations. If Christ knew the glory of His past 
and the glory of His future, the mental aspect of His sufferings would have 

* p. 193. 


“What Is the Faith? Cokesbury, p. 155. 
® Ibid, p. 160. 
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been unreal and His agony would have been acting. If the divine in Christ 
controlled His human nature in such fashion as to insure His sinlessness, 
we are forced to admit unreality in Christ’s moral development. The 
theory of kenosis leaves us with this dilemma. If it is not carried through 
far enough to safeguard the humanity of Christ, it is a useless theory. If 
it is carried that far, the question may be raised, What grounds are there 
for supposing that there was in the background of Christ’s personality a 
divine nature other than His human nature? It is possible that, even 
though everything in Christ’s life and personality can be explained as the 
result of His human nature, we can infer the presence of the divine nature 
as the result of the resurrection and the effect of Christ’s work upon the 
Church. Those who detach the events of Christ’s death and resurrection 
from what He was as a person find little difficulty in such a procedure. 

(3) I mention the idea of alternating consciousness because it has been 
quite pervasive in Christian history though it would now usually be dis- 
owned by careful thinkers. It is the idea that at times the divine nature 
was veiled and the human nature functioned with freedom and at other 
times the reverse was the case. Professor Shedd in his Dogmatic Theology 
states this situation very clearly. He writes, “When He says, ‘I thirst,’ 
and ‘I and my Father are one,’ it is one theanthropic ego with a finite 
human consciousness in the first instance, and an infinite divine conscious- 
ness in the second.” *® That is another self-refuting sentence, but it says 
clearly what can be found in the pages of many of the greatest theologians 
(including Irenaeus and Calvin). This conception is really a doctrine of 
incomplete kenosis. (For a discussion of this type of thought, see Bethune- 
Baker’s An Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine, Third 
Edition, p. 296.) 

In addition to these three methods of dealing with the problem there 
are many attempts of a symbolic sort ranging from the usual Hegelian ideas 
of the Incarnation to the more recent ideas of Tillich and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Quite different from the symbolic theories of the Incarnation 
is the verbal solution reached by tortuous argument by Brunner in The 
Mediator, a solution which depends upon the distinction between the human 
personality of Christ and the divine person of Christ which is veiled in 
history. Pittenger’s own solution is no more successful. I can see in it 
no more than a verbal evasion of another kind. After denying that there 


* Vol. II, p. 307. 
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can be “degrees of deity,” he says, “To assert that Jesus is divine will mean 
that He is God, without qualifications—apart, of course, from the quali- 
fications which we must introduce when we consider that in His Incarnate 
life He is God in such terms as the true union with true human nature 
may also introduce.” ** The latter part of the sentence is merely a restate- 
ment of the problem to be solved. 


MATERIALS FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DocTRINE 


In the remainder of this paper I shall outline the materials which are 
still available to those who find that they must reconstruct the doctrine. 
Much of what I shall say here goes back ultimately to the pioneering con- 
tributions of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, but the case of neither of those 
thinkers is his precise formulation of the doctrine satisfactory. I realize 
that what I shall now outline is not an equivalent of the traditional doctrine. 

1. We must begin with the empirical humanity of Christ. No theory, 
such as the theory of the impersonal humanity of Christ, can be allowed 
to stand when it does not make room, without an intolerable contradiction, 
for the limitation of Jesus as a man, for His limited knowledge and power 
and for the fact emphasized by Ritschl that He was Himself “the subject 
of religion.” All doctrines which really imply that the center of Christ’s 
personality was the Second Person of the Trinity are untenable. 

2. It is possible for us to affirm that there is no absolute contrast be- 
tween humanity and divinity in all respects. Human personality is a fit- 
ting medium for the revelation of and the embodiment of essential aspects 
of God’s nature—His personal or moral attributes.” The goodness and 
the love of God can only be embodied in a human person. God as the 
ultimate reality, as the Creator, as the supreme power cannot be embodied 
in a human person. As John Baillie says: ‘“God’s nature is love and 
man’s nature is trying to be love. Indeed that, for us, is the very meaning 
of the Incarnation—that it is in Christ’s very humanity, and not in some 
other nature which He had alongside of His humanity (however closely 
united with it), that God is to be found.” * 

The difficulty in this position is that it is hard to reconcile with the 


* Op. cit., p. 36. 

* Archbishop Temple at least suggests this approach. He writes: “People sometimes ask: ‘How 
much of God was revealed in Christ? If you believe as a Christian that God was revealed in Christ, 
how much of Him is revealed? Well, all of Him that is relevant: His love, and His holiness, which 
is part of His love, is all there.” The Universality of Christ, London: Student Christian Movement, p. 64. 

“The Place of Christ in Modern Christianity, Scribners, p. 135. 
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idea of the universality of sin in human life. On the other hand, that idea 
may be true statistically as a description of the inevitable tendencies in 
human life without describing every human individual. Our generalizations 
about what is possible for human nature must take account of the human 
nature of Christ as part of the data, and if they cannot be reconciled with 
that part of the data so much the worse for the generalizations.* We can 
secure light on this problem if we think of the character of Jesus, not in 
terms of negative sinlessness, but in terms of the positive goodness which 
is a fact that is open to our knowledge. 

3. In Christ we have the supreme revelation of the nature of God. 
This revelation comes to us in His personality, in His teaching and in His 
own religious response to God. It is significant that in his last book, Bergson 
was driven to declare that in Christ man had come to the most complete 
insight into the nature of the life process itself, into the nature of God. But 
if that insight is a true one in its content it follows that God Himself must 
have been active in the revelation. Bergson doubtless saw this also as he 
was led by his experience and reflection to the threshold of the Catholic 
Church. In a fresh way he discovered the truth of the most important 
Christian affirmation about God and about Christ. 

4. “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” It is 
not merely a case of revelation, but also in Christ there was an act of re- 
demption. Christ was the center of a movement which, far more than any 
other trend in history, has brought redemption to man. Here I can asso- 
ciate myself with one way in which Pittenger expresses the deity of Christ. 
He says: ‘What, then, is the deity of Christ? It is that which is act of 
God in Him, that which is act of God through Him; or, better expressed, 
it is God acting in and through Him. It is Jesus, in the totality of His 
impact upon men, an impact apprehended in its deepest reality by the 
faith which has been awakened and the glad surrender that has been 
evoked, as being Himself God’s act for men, in men, to men, and as man.” *® 

If one were to ask how did God act upon the human nature of Christ, 
the only answer that I can point to is that in form there was no difference 
between His action upon Christ than His action upon other men. The 
difference is to be found only in the responsiveness of Christ. The mystery 


**T think that this position is not incompatible with Reinhold Niebuhr’s conclusion on this same 
subject in spite of his emphasis upon the universality of sin. See The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 
II, pp. 70-74. 

* Op. cit, p. 45. 
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of human freedom and divine initiative is not different in the case of Christ 
from what it is in the case of all men. This does not mean that we are 
on the verge of what has in the past been called “adoptionism” because 
here the emphasis is upon the fact that it is God who takes the initiative 
and evokes that response and upon the fact that it is God Himself who is 
revealed. If what I have so far said suggests that there must be only 
aspects of deity embodied or revealed in Christ and that hence we are not 
far from the idea of degrees of deity or perhaps “Arianism,” my answer 
would be that the God who is revealed—partially only, because of the 
limitations of the human mediator, is no secondary deity, but God the 
ultimate. 

5. The uniqueness of Christ is as great as we discover it to be as a matter 
of history. Certainly we find in Him both fullness and balance; we find 
truth that is supreme. Also, He represents a whole movement of life 
which is itself unique in its quality and in the range and intensity of its 
effect upon the souls of men. Christ differs in function from. other men 
as the center of this movement of redemption. I do not believe that Canon 
Quick would accept my whole argument, but he has put very well this 
point that I desire to stress. He says, “If God through Jesus has accom- 
plished something different in kind from what He has accomplished through 
any other man, we have a perfect right; nay, we are bound to say that 
Jesus, though only a man, is also truly different in kind from all other 
men.” '® Does this mean that Christ is destined for all time to be the 
supreme revealer, the one adequate mediator of God to men? I doubt 
if it is open to finite creatures to answer such a question or even to decipher 
an answer from above. Whether Christ will be the absolute mediator at 
the end of history is not for us to say; it is enough to believe that He is for 
us the mediator of the Absolute. 


** Liberalism, Modernism and Tradition, p. 141. 





The Roman Catholic Church in Latin 
America: Past and Present 


Lewis Mann 


HE recent attitude of the Roman Catholic hierarchy with regard 

l to the validity of Protestant missions in predominantly Roman 
Catholic countries such as the Latin-American republics raises an 
important issue, that of religious liberty, and makes imperative a closer 
study of historical background and religious conditions than has usually 
been given them in this country. To understand religious conditions in 
Latin America today we need the historical approach. The antecedents 
of the Roman Catholic Church throw light on the relation between Church 
and State as well as on the nature and influence of the Church itself in 
the political and social pattern, while the deplorable results of more or 
less absolute clerical domination give validity to Protestant claims that 
Latin America never was Christianized. Moreover, it was Thomas Jeffer- 
son who wrote in a letter to Alexander Von Humboldt, “History, I believe, 


furnishes no example of a priest-ridden people maintaining free civil gov- 
ernment.” 


The Spanish conquest of the Indies, as the Americas were then called, 
was a forcible and often ruthless acquisition of land and other possessions, 
but all in the name of God. The soldiers and the captains who had expelled 
the infidels from Europe, and who, in so doing, had come to regard them- 
selves as the chosen people, now crowded into the “ships of Tarshish,” to 
bring the “gold from far,” and also, as they thought to bring the hitherto 
unknown sons into the light and into the bosom of the Church. In the 
knowledge of the cruelty and unscrupulous methods which marked many 
of the stages of the conquest, it is but natural to condemn all reference to 
Christianity and souls as mere hypocrisy. This, however, would be a mis- 
take, as far as the early conquest was concerned. The men who led it and 
took part in it had a genuine, if entirely mistaken, sense of mission, and 
if their piety was very often a form of superstitious idolatry, expressed in 
sentiments utterly at variance with their life and conduct, the fault was 
perhaps not so much theirs as of the Church which nurtured them, and 
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which indeed, was an equally active partner in this new adventure. It was 
only natural that, given the spirit already described, priests and monks 
should be found on every ship that sailed toward the setting sun, and that 
in every new colony or city founded on American soil, the first building 
to be marked out should be a church. 

The task of the Roman Catholic Church in the New World was two- 
fold. Its first and most important mission was the conversion and spiritual 
care of the millions of new subjects of the crown of Spain. In the second 
place, it had to look after the religious welfare of the many Spaniards who 
poured into the Indies in search of adventure, wealth and fame. It was, 
perhaps, the greatest single missionary opportunity ever given to a branch 
of the Christian Church. A vast field, with full security, with every con- 
ceivable material help, with absolute freedom of thought, expression and 
action, with no opposition and no rivals—what more could the Church of 
Rome want in order to make good its claims of being the sole depository 
of truth? Yet, after four centuries of undisturbed possession, and of 
complete domination by that Church, it could be said, regretfully but in 
sober truth, that there was no part of the world where the inner Christian 
life, as distinct from outward ritual, organization and display, was so hope- 
lessly unknown. 

In justice to the Vatican it must be pointed out that it was not responsi- 
ble for the government of the Church in Latin America during the Spanish 
Colonial period. By a series of bulls in the years 1493, 1501 and 1508 the 
Papacy, although powerful enough to be able to parcel out the New World 
between rival claimants, nevertheless gave over all the rights of patronage 
in the Indies to the crown of Spain. This fact, comparatively little known 
or commented on, in our day, is unique in the whole history of the Catholic 
Church. It meant that in practice, if not in theory, a new schism had 
appeared in the Catholic Church, and that, humanly speaking, in the 
Spanish territories of the New World all the inhabitants were delivered 
over, body and soul, to the King of Castile. The royal control of ecclesi- 
astical affairs was complete. The Spanish monarch presented candidates 
for high offices in the Church, controlled the movements of all the clergy, 
and, through his officials, censored all correspondence with Rome. On the 
other hand, the king was obliged to maintain the Church organization 


throughout his vast dominions, and for this the tithes were not always 
sufficient. 
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For the Spanish kings the political advantages of this arrangement 
were enormous. The entire organization, power and prestige of the Church 
was now intimately connected with the monarchy, and so formed additional 
buttresses to the most absolute rule in Europe, a rule but clearly expressed 
in the arrogant words “Yo el Rey” (I the King) affixed to all royal decrees 
by way of signature. 

The available evidence proves that the earlier kings took their new 
responsibilities very seriously, and that they were sincerely concerned about 
the spiritual well-being of the Indians and of the Spanish settlers in the 
Americas. And, apart from religious affairs, they also gave much thought 
to the material and social progress of their new colonies. In the famous 
“Code of Laws for the Indies” are to be found some of the wisest and most 
generous statutes ever framed for the care and development of native races. 
But to legislate in Spain was one thing, and to enforce the laws in America 
was another. The lamentable failure of Spanish ideals in social and political 
administration is too well known to need describing here, and if the long 
distances involved prevented the king’s wishes from being carried out in 
matters which were his prime concern, how much more would they produce 
neglect and indifference in religious and ecclesiastical affairs? The one 
thing which did not suffer was the royal prerogative, which was maintained 
by means of ingenious laws and checks on subordinates. The inevitable 
consequences were: (1) that the Church became a powerful political in- 
strument, admirably suited to support the absolute royal authority; (2) 
that its spiritual functions, in lands where direct oversight was small, and 
where opportunities for acquiring property and power were numerous, 
became atrophied. Catholic doctrines and ritual flourished, of course, but 
were so devoid of all real content, and were so different in their effect even 
from European Catholicism, that we are justified in speaking of the “Latin- 
American Church” as a separate entity. 

I have already mentioned the Church’s twofold task in the New World. 
Its greatest field of opportunity and activity lay among the Indian popu- 
lation, and from the very first days of the Conquest, steps were taken to 
convert the indigenous races. The work was carried out chiefly by the 
regular orders of clergy, and the plan adopted was that of influencing set- 
tled communities of Indians. For example, when the great Inca Empire 
was shattered after the capture and execution of Atahualpa in Cajamarca, 
Peru, the best lands were parceled out among the conquerors, who were 
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given authority over the Indians living on their territories, on condition 
that they made provision for their spiritual welfare. Such was the inqui- 
sition “encomienda” system which, whatever it was intended to be in theory, 
in practice simply meant that the Spanish landholder was absolute owner 
of his Indian tenants. Full use was made of this prerogative, but little 
attention was paid to the stipulation about religious oversight. The curious 
mixture of paternalism, despotism and communism which had character- 
ized the Inca system was swept away, and free rein was given to the weakness 
which native rulers had strongly curbed, the use of alcohol and coca 
(cocaine). 

On the frontiers, away from the settled communities, the Church’s 
missionary activities were developed almost on military lines. Outposts 
were established, and the Indians of surrounding territories were rounded 
up, by force if necessary. They were then taught and “civilized” until 
they had absorbed what was deemed needful of Catholic doctrines, and 
until they had shown that unquestioning obedience which is more than 
real faith to the Catholic Church. Then a further advance would be made 
into unoccupied country. It must be remembered that from the time of 
Bartolomé de las Casas onward there were many men whose lives were 
filled with a passion for improving the Indians, materially, morally and 
spiritually, and that many devoted priests, filled with a missionary ardor, 
worked their way through the vast solitudes of the Andes and through 
tropical jungles to carry their message to the natives. But while this is 
true, it must also be remembered that the Church as a whole was more 
concerned with obtaining a formal allegiance to itself than in getting the 
Lord Jesus Christ recognized as a personal Saviour. 

What was the general result? Let me quote Prof. John Lloyd 
Mecham, an impartial authority on this subject: “Those Indians who 
appeared to be permanently Christianized really entertained most remark- 
able notions concerning Christianity. Resulting from the manifest inten- 
tion of the fathers to appeal to them by emphasizing the imagery and 
ceremonials of Catholicism, it happened that to the Indians the Faith 
meant just this. These trappings, the externals of the cult, became to 
the Indians the essence of Catholicism. They knew nothing, of course, 
about the philosophy and the moral ideas contained in Christianity. More- 
over, there was a strange intermingling of Christianity and native paganism 
which has persisted to the present day among the Indians of Latin America. 
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Christian saints have been identified as Indian gods. With clerical consent, 
but most generally without, native pagan rites have been engrafted on 
Christianity. It was not Christianity but a hybrid cult which was developed 
among the Indians of America.” This verdict could be borne out by an 
endless series of illustrations and examples from all over Latin America, 
but of such proofs there is no need. The Indians of today, ignorant and 
superstitious, constitute the only evidence required of the colossal failure 
of the Catholic Church in its great missionary opportunity, and from the 
ground there cries the blood of thousands of their ancestors who were left 
in darkness, misery and death by the powerful organization which professed 
to speak in the name of Him who is the Light of the World, and who is 
the Prince of Peace. The retort sometimes made that the Indians were 
not completely exterminated by the Spanish as the North American Indians 
were by the Anglo-Saxons is beside the point, even if it were well founded, 
because in Latin America the Catholic Church set up as the special protector 
of the Indians, and it has to be judged by the way in which it fulfilled its task. 

In the other part of her enterprise, namely, the care of souls in the 
Spanish community in the New World, the Church did no better. Reli- 
gious establishments set up by the various orders spread rapidly, and, while 
it could be argued that the number of priests was never out of proportion 
to the total population, the amount of land and other wealth which passed 
into their hands was enormous. From the time of the Conquest onward, 
complaints about the excessive accumulation of material riches by the 
Church were numerous, and so were criticisms of the lax discipline, slothful- 
ness and ignorance which, in the New World as in the Old, were the inev- 
itable concomitants of unlimited ecclesiastical power and wealth. Without 
wishing to deny in any way that many of the secular clergy and missionaries 
led good lives, we have, nevertheless, to accept the evidence of the times, 
and to agree with the late Dr. Javier Prado, one time rector of San Marcos 
University, Lima, when he wrote: “The Spanish priests made callous by 
the warlike habits which they had acquired along with the soldiers of the 
Reconquest (of Spain); proud of the triumphs gained in the State and among 
the people by the Christian religion, which had now no foes with which to 
contend; partly demoralized by the laws of privileges; made fanatics by 
the dominance of religious intolerance; and thirsting for power and rule— 
this clergy established, in the Indies, the Church of Christ [but] departed 
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from the gospel standard of the meekness and humility of their sacred 
ministry.” * 

In spiritual affairs the Church was supreme, and one by one the lights 
of intellectual and religious freedom went out all over Latin America. The 
frozen night of dogma and blind obedience settled down on the souls of 
the Indies, and if by chance a cry of protest or a whimper of fear broke out 
of the darkness, it was immediately strangled by unseen hands. For there 
was a terror that walked by night, the Inquisition, to all appearances 
omniscient and omnipotent,” left not untouched the palace of the viceroys 
or the hut of the beggar, and if it be argued that the number of unfortu- 
nates put to death or otherwise punished in the New World was less than 
in Spain, this cannot be attributed to a greater leniency of the American 
Tribunal, but to a stricter watch which effectually uprooted all dissent or 
liberty. 

The ordinances, rites and ceremonies of the Church were by no means 
neglected; on the contrary, in a society which found time very heavy on 
its hands, the mechanical observance of religious duties helped to fill in the 
slow hours, which a vast number of brilliant festivals and processions, as 
well as partisan strife occasioned by the elections within the monasteries, 
were welcome distractions in a life incredibly monotonous. The general 
result was, according to Dr. J. Valega, in his Historia del Virreinato, that 
the Spaniard of the Colonial era was the “slave of God,” in the sense that 
he obeyed, mechanically and without protest, what he supposed were the 
precepts of a God whom he never knew personally and which were trans- 
mitted to him by the Church which arrogated to itself the right to speak in 
His name. “There was much profane pomp with little piety,” says Pro- 
fessor Mecham in the work already quoted. “Theirs was a superficial 
faith, blind belief with little understanding. And there was no disposition 
on the part of the clergy to make them understand so long as they believed. 
Unreasoning obedience to the Church and king was inculcated by the clergy, 
who studiously avoided analysis of the foundations of this dual existence.” 

To sum up the opportunities of the Church in the Colonial period, and 
to indicate once again its tragic failure, no better words can be found than 
those of a writer already quoted, Javier Prado: “Ah, if the Christian 


* Estado Social del Peru durante la dominacién Espatiola, p. 89. 
* John Gunther, in his Inside Latin America, calls it “the Gestapo of the Church.” 
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Church in America, faithful to the origins of its traditions, had shown in 
the cities examples such as those which I am the first to admire; if in the 
mountains it had dedicated itself, as it ought to have done, to the moral 
redemption of the Indian, by means of a gentle and loving preaching of the 
gospel; if in the jungle it had continued to expand its missions and to carry 
the word of the evangel to the ears of the savages; how great would have 
been the benefits for which our country would have to thank it, how sacred 
would its institutions and acts be in our eyes, and how high would be the 
immortal glory it would have won in the history of civilization. Unfortu- 
nately, such things have not been done... . . »8 On a later page, having 
mentioned the deficient preaching and teaching of the Church, and the 
corrupt example of life it gave to the people, he says, “It is necessary to 
stop here, for we now find ourselves at such an immense distance from the 
true spirit of the Christian religion that, if we continue in the same path, 
we shall lose trace of it altogether.” Such was the verdict of a distinguished 
Latin-American Catholic on the past of his Church. 





What of the present? It can be safely said that the general religious 
condition of Latin America today is, as far as the Roman Church is con- 
cerned, merely a projection of what it was in the Colonial period. Changes 
there have been, in abundance, especially in political and social life, and 
it is true that conditions vary greatly from one country to another, but the 
attitude of the Church, semper eadem, and its policies have resisted all 
the reforming influences of a new age. 

With the setting up of independent states in Latin America at the 
beginning of the last century, a curious situation arose with regard to reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical powers and liberties. In the fight for political free- 
dom, the Latin-American Church had been divided against itself, the higher 
clergy generally supporting Spain, and the lower clergy supporting, and 
sometimes, as in Mexico, leading, the revolution. Once the wars were over 
and freedom won, the political leaders found themselves in a dilemma. 
They had preached liberty in every form, but they knew the hold which 
the Catholic Church had on the common people, and they desired to have 
the Pope’s recognition of their newly acquired sovereignty. They were 
thus led to act cautiously in their dealings with the Church, and not to 
emphasize too much the question of religious freedom. ‘This is not the 


* Op. cit., pp. 106-107. 
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place in which to follow out all the complicated negotiations in which the 
new countries, Spain, and the P pe all played their part, and in which the 
right of patronage was the chief point at issue. It is sufficient to point out 
what is really self-evident—that the Roman Church has remained, power- 
ful and intolerant, in the new states of Latin America. 

It has been noted that, in Colonial times, the Church was a powerful 
instrument of political control. The same can be said of it in many places 
today. Its exact official status varies in different countries, but its hold 
on the people through its prestige and through the confessional is enormous. 
Few governments, no matter how liberal or powerful they be, can afford to 
make of the Roman Church their declared enemy, and in some countries, 
outward conformity to the Catholic doctrine and practice is indispensable 
for the realization of any political or social ambition, however modest. In 
their hearts people may be rebels, but they cannot show it openly and 
prosper, for the Church is too powerful, and fiercely intolerant. In other 
countries there is certainly more freedom of thought and action, but not 
with the good will of the Church, which “bites its nails” and rages in its 
impotence, as Bunyan’s Pilgrim said it long ago. It should be noted that 
in recent years many men, who formerly were professed “liberals,” and anti- 
clericals, have rejoined the ranks of the Church, presumably because they 
see in her a strong, well-organized defense against social forces and ideas 
which threaten to disrupt their world. 

In the spiritual realm the inward atrophy and death which charac- 
terized the Colonial era still prevail. It cannot be too much emphasized 
that, in speaking of Latin-American Catholicism, we are dealing with 
something utterly different from Roman Catholicism as known in parts 
of Europe or in the United States of America. In countries where the 
Roman Catholic Church has had to share the religious field with other 
forms of Christianity, it has maintained a certain spiritual tone, and a 
certain appearance of tolerance and humility; otherwise it would have 
lost all favor and support in the struggle with the Reformed faith. In 
Latin America, on the other hand, we have Catholicism run to seed. 
It grew up with great authority and power; it had no rivals; it saw no 
necessity for doing other than as it pleased. The general result is that 
Latin-American Catholicism, in its official power, is a gross venture of 
fanaticism, ignorance and intolerance, which views with suspicion even 
the Roman faith in other parts of the world, and which is usually as negli- 
gent of the true inward life as it was in the days of Spanish rule. Whether 
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the Vatican has ever regained the control of this Church is a matter of 
doubt. Available evidence would seem to show that the Roman hierarchy 
recognizes the hopeless darkness in which Latin-American Catholicism 
lies, and that it would fain let some light be shed on the path of life for men. 
It would recognize the value of Protestant work as an irritant, but the 
characteristic intolerance of the whole Roman Church, combined with the 
even more extreme fanaticism of Latin-American Catholicism, leads it to 
decry and obstruct the preaching of the gospel wherever that can be done 
with impunity. 

Meantime, the great task of Christianizing the Indies, begun so long 
ago, has never yet been properly started. The Indian, a tragic remnant 
of the great race once ruled over by the “Children of the Sun,” still sits in 
darkness where ancestral voices may have more influence than those of his 
“saints,” and he still awaits the rising of the Sun of Righteousness who 
brings light and healing in His wings. In the cities the bells ring out 
monotonously, falling on the ears of those who, through credulity or social 
necessity, hasten to obey their summons, and also on the ears of those 
whose lack of means or ambition can make them scornful or indifferent, 
but to neither group do these bells bring a message of life or hope. Ricardo 
Rojas,* when dealing with the “problems of the soul” in his famous book, 
The Invisible Christ, says that in the whole of Spanish America there does 
not exist the habit, or the taste, or the comprehension for such problems. 
Perhaps in some countries, such as his own (Argentina), for example, there 
never has been real spiritual “unrest.” Later he adds that in saying 
this, he is not thinking of the indifferent and the lukewarm, but of the 
ordinary members of the Catholic Church. There never has been any 
“spiritual unrest,” and there never will be while the Roman Church can 
keep herself in power and her people in ignorance. 

Apart from the Indians, the class which is most bewildered and spir- 
itually uprooted is the youth, especially the student body, which knows 
enough to make it distrust Catholicism, but which does not know to which 
other voice to listen. Too often have they heard the tones and word of 
Rojas’ bishop, “To be a good Catholic is to be a good Christian,” and now, 
unfortunately, in rejecting Catholicism, they reject Christianity, for they 
have never known it in any other form. And there is not one at hand to 
tell them, nor to help. 


“A famous Argentinian writer, and ex-rector of Buenos Aires University. 
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There are those who say: “Why send Protestant missionaries to 
Latin-American countries, which are, after all, Christian? Catholics 
can be as good as Protestants.” The foregoing remarks should be an 
answer to such a question, and should anyone be tempted to think that 
they are partial, or unfair, let him go and see for himself. Let him live 
long enough in Latin America to be able to penetrate beneath the iron 
panoply of Catholicism, and he will find the living body of paganism, naked 
and unashamed. And should he then protest against the Catholic Church, 
as once he did against the Protestant, he will find that the ancient institu- 
tion has never learned what “liberty” means. If he has a Christian heart 
at all, he will weep for his brethren, and instead of asking, “Why send 
laborers to that field?” he will urgently entreat that more be sent, and 
still more. 

Let those who would be disposed to underrate the importance of the 
issue of Protestant missions in Latin America, in a world at war or in a 
democracy fighting for its existence ponder a little and they will probably 
see that to strive for the four freedoms would be meaningless while we allow 
religious freedom in this continent to suffer an eclipse. 








Salvation As Individual Experience 


Epwin Lewis 


ELIGIOUS leaders will find little difficulty in agreeing with the 
R recent confession of one of their representatives, that the question 
of “salvation” is of small interest to the modern mind, and espe- 
cially to the mind of modern youth. If the alleged indifference is actually 
a fact, it must be a matter of profound concern to the Christian Church. 
The indifference would indicate the prevalence of a view of things in sharp 
contrast to the Christian view. It would indicate that the fundamental 
emphasis of the Bible—the necessity of the individual soul being con- 
sciously in right relation to God—was ceasing to be intelligible. It would 
indicate that the work and message of Jesus Christ, insofar as they are a 
consideration at all, are being set against a totally different background 
from that which has hitherto obtained. And it would indicate that much 
of the distinctive hymnology of historical Christianity, much of its ritual, 
much of its symbolism, and much of its doctrinal expression, was rapidly 
sinking to the level of a dead language. 

It is, of course, not beyond the range of possibility that the Church 
must accept the situation as a drastic criticism of itself and of its procedures. 
Perhaps the Church has been too much concerned with the merely tradi- 
tional. Perhaps it has lost the secret of capturing the characteristic features 
of contemporaneity. Perhaps it has been doing in a corner what should 
have been done on the housetops. Perhaps it has been smug where it should 
have been audacious; conventional where it should have been adventurous; 
a mere follower where it should have been a pioneer. Few of us would 
deny that there is some truth in the implied criticism, and that in this regard 
the Church needs to look to its fences. 

But the situation is not to be met quite so easily as this. It is not 
enough to put the entire responsibility on the Church. In ways which are 
reasonably clear to the historian, a new spirit has slowly taken possession of 
the modern mind. This spirit has come to increasing power through a subtle 
use of the agencies whereby the opinions of men are chiefly formed. One 
confesses to a certain helplessness as one considers the terrific pressures to 
which the mind of our time is steadily subjected. There is a Zeitgeist 
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which has command of a thousand voices, sometimes raucously clamant, 
sometimes insidiously restrained, but always calculated to create the same 
impression. The result of these voices is to promote and strengthen 
resistance to the essentially Christian view of things, and to replace it with 
a view which makes Christianity in any adequate sense curiously colorless, 
remote, inconsequential, vapid intellectually, and uninspiring practically. 


Tue InimicaL TIME-SPIRIT 


If the indifference under consideration really has this origin, it is a 
much more serious matter than if the causes were purely moral. Moral 
opposition at least bespeaks moral interest, and where there is moral 
interest in an issue there is always hope. But an opposition grounded in a 
body of intellectual concepts is something different. The barrier con- 
fronting Christianity today is, indeed, partly moral, but the moral is 
superimposed upon a more fundamental intellectual. The very postulates 
of the Christian view, especially as these bear upon the alleged necessity 
of individual salvation, are met directly by a set of postulates almost 
exactly their opposites. For example, the Christian gospel has a chance 
where there is some concern about personal sinfulness: what chance has it 
where there is no such concern? Where there is a felt need, it is not too 
difficult to evoke a response to what is offered as meeting the need. To 
talk about salvation to persons whose half-quizzical look suggests that 
you and they are not even moving in the same universe of discourse, is to 
know what it means to beat the air. 

The Church itself sometimes gives evidence of having been infected 
by that same spirit which elsewhere makes its message concerning indi- 
vidual salvation unintelligible. No one will deny that some of the great 
words and phrases of historical Christianity have often been sadly abused. 
There is such a thing as “good taste” even in religious expression, just as 
there are also, in respect of such expression, changing fashions. The drop- 
ping of a word is no necessary evidence that the associated idea has been 
dropped. Speech is under a law of change as much in religion as it is 
elsewhere. But we can easily use this process as an excuse for a lurking 
disloyalty. Anyone who today undertakes to consider seriously the theme 
of the soul and its salvation, and to treat it as a matter of life and death, 


knows very well that even in the Church itself many will label him as 
a traditionalist for his pains. 
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Successive editions of The Methodist Hymmal up to and including 
the edition of 1905 contained Isaac Watts’s hymn, beginning, 


“Salvation! O the joyful sound!” 


and Charles Wesley’s hymn, beginning, 


“And can it be that I should gain 
An interest in the Saviour’s blood?” 


The new Hymnal of 1935, approved by “united” American Methodism, 
omits Watts’s hymn entirely, and sadly mangles, by striking out the 
second and third stanzas, the hymn of Charles Wesley—a hymn which, 
in its longer form, is a marvelously concise and comprehensive versification 
of evangelical Christianity. Opinions may differ as to the reasons for 
the omissions, and also as to their wisdom. Watts’s hymn is certainly no 
artistic gem, and the Hymmal still has its share of the “Hymns of Salva- 
tion.” Nevertheless, the omission suggests that there is a growing indis- 
position to dwell upon salvation in the forthright way characteristic of 
Watts. 

The mangling of the Wesley hymn may be even more ominously 
suggestive. Those who sing the hymn in its shortened form may still voice 
their faith in a dying Lord, and their conviction that through Him they 


have found deliverance. But they can no longer declare the real grounds 
of the experience. They can no longer declare who He was that died— 
“the Immortal,” who “left His Father’s throne above,” who in the in- 
finitude of His love and grace, and under the compulsion of a mercy 
“immense and free,” 
“Emptied Himself of all but love, 
And bled for Adam’s helpless race.” 


The Atonement is kept, but the Incarnation is surrendered—as though 
that were a possibility! Charles Wesley set forth in verse the biblical 
philosophy of human redemption, which a discreet omission has trans- 
formed into a sentimental psychologism. The beautifully molded form 
which bespoke the hand of the Master has become a mutilated torso! 


Tue Socrat Fatuacy 


This may seem to be an unnecessarily severe stricture. The real 
motive, however, is not so much criticism as analysis. The straw may 
be a very little one, but it may still serve to indicate a change in the 
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direction of the winds of doctrine. If it be actually the case, that there 
is a “neglect of so great salvation” not only in the general mind of our 
time, but also in the mind of the Church itself, that neglect by the Church 
only serves to complicate the problem. It may be that the rehabilitation 
of the doctrine of salvation must be a prime demand on the Church 
before it can be made a concern elsewhere. 

Judged biblically and historically, salvation is a type of individual 
experience consisting essentially in a realization of reconciliation to God— 
a reconciliation presupposing alienation on account of sin, but now done 
away through repentance, confession and faith. The experience has all 
manner of concomitants, not especially emphasized in the present discus- 
sion, which too often have been overlooked; indeed, this overlooking may 
well have had something to do in creating the suspicion of the experience 
itself. Salvation is to issue in perfect love. 

Nothing is gained, however, by deflecting attention from the ex- 
perience and its centrality. That there is also such a thing as “social sal- 
vation” is not for a moment being denied, and the present writer has re- 
peatedly set forth what this involves, but nothing but confusion results 
from the supposition that concern for “social salvation” is evidence of 
the experience of “individual salvation,” or even that it is a substitute 
for it. The ultimate relation of the human soul is not to other human 
souls, but to God. Humanitarianism is an inescapable derivative of that 
experience whereby the individual soul comes to peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but it is not to be equated with the experience. By 
serving men we may help to “save” them in a score of ways, while they 
still remain “unsaved” in any proper evangelical sense. ‘Social passion” 
is a noble and an ennobling passion, but it is not to be identified with the 
“passion for souls,” nor is it of itself the evidence that there has been a 
transaction with God in the depths of the socialized soul whereby that 
soul knows that it has “passed from death unto life.” The impressive 
statement of this truth by Emil Brunner in The Divine Imperative would 
be difficult to refute, and it bids fair to become a classic. 

To many this will seem nothing but an ungracious overrefinement. 
The risk of the criticism must be incurred in the interest of the profoundest 
truth of life itself. Just to be a conscious human soul is to be the bearer 
at once of ultimate meaning and of ultimate mystery. Until the Church 
can recover the truth about the soul there is small hope of the world 
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recovering it; but if the Church does recover it, it will be by way of the 
recovery of the total round of Christian truth. 


TuHeE Souw’s INDIVIDUALITY 


It is, actually, a small matter whether we begin with the soul and 
move to God, or whether we begin with God and move to the soul, since 
the two poles which the movement bespeaks are ultimately inseparable. 
The implication of any soul is not only all other souls, overwhelming 
as that implication is; the implication is God also. But the fundamental 
implication is not the other souls, but God. To explain one soul by all 
other souls is to leave the totality of souls unaccounted for. An impasse 
is reached which is not only logical, but ontological. The soul has many 
“others,” and these “others” can never be quite identical for every soul; 
but every soul has one “Other” which it shares with every other soul. 
That universal and inescapable and identical “Other” is God. He is not 
to be equated with the “others” in any manner whatsoever. The attempt 
to establish such an equation is, indeed, the supreme heresy of our time. 
The ontological distinction of the soul and God, and of all souls and God, 
is a distinction which must be maintained with uncompromising clarity 
if confusion is to be banished from Christian thinking. 

This is not to deny the imago dei—the kinship of the soul to God. 
It is only to remind ourselves that the kinship is created, not self-evolved, 
a gift bestowed, not an intrinsic right. God is, but the soul only becomes, 
and it becomes just because the God who is wills that it shall do so. No 
God, no anything, and the supposition that there could not be anything, 
that is, the supposition that there could be pure nothingness, is the supreme 
irrationality, not even thinkable, since the very effort to think it involves 
at least the thinker. The thinker may succeed in thinking away all else, 
but never himself. And if never himself, then never God. Hence, “thy 
soul and God stand sure.” 

“Thy soul and God.” Not thy soul and the world. Not thy soul 
and society. But thy soul and God. The world is indeed there, ines- 
capably. Society, too, is there, just as inescapably. But the soul’s recog- 
nition alike of the world and of society is the issue of a coerciveness which 
admits of no alternative. The soul does not choose to recognize the world, 
and it does not choose to recognize other souls. Its movement in these 
two directions is perforce. But its movement Godward is not perforce. 
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The recognition of a relation of the soul to God as a logical necessity is 
quite compatible with complete practical indifference to it. The logical 
relation becomes significant only when it is made dynamic, and the 
dynamic relation is contingent on a free assent and a free surrender made 
in the depths of the soul itself. Such an assent and such a surrender in- 
volves a process on the part of the soul fundamentally different from that 
process whose correlate is the world or society. To deny either the world 
or other men is to write oneself a fool. To deny God is to do nothing 
of the kind—at least, not in the same sense. That Fact with which, sooner 
or later, the soul most certainly has to reckon, and in reconciliation to 
which alone is the secret of its final peace and so of its final salvation, is 
the Fact which the soul can seem most easily to evade. To the soul that 
will have it so, God is the great absconditus—and what matters the hidden? 


Tue TEsTimony OF ExPERIENCE 


Except that the hidden might suddenly emerge, and rock in wrath 
the little tabernacle but lately emptied, swept and garnished! For the 
soul carries with it as its distinguishing quality the permanent possibility 
of being confronted with an apocalyptic flash. Not a flash in whose light 
it will see the world and other men, but a flash that will render the world 
and other men, so close, so familiar, so dependable, so all-sufficient as 
they are, temporarily invisible. A flash that blots out all else, as its in- 
candescent glow lays bare—thy soul and God. Thus Adam in the garden, 
and Moses at the burning bush, and Elijah at Horeb, and David before 
Nathan, and Isaiah in the Temple, and Jonah under his withered vine, 
and Antiochus what time he remembered on his bed the evils that he did 
at Jerusalem. Thus also Peter creeping from the hall of judgment, and 
Saul of Tarsus at Damascus, and Augustine at Milan, and Patrick in his 
slavery, and John Knox marking the faith of Wishart, and Luther on 
the steps of Saint Peter’s, and Bunyan shrinking from a faithful rebuke, 
and Loyola recovering from his wounds to go forth to battle again but 
under a different king and in a different cause—and, in our own time, 
wrecked aviators on a tiny raft in the midst of an unimaginable and unin- 
terrupted solitude, where nothing lingers but hope; or harassed soldiers 
crouching in fox-holes and in dens and caves of the earth “where there 
are no atheists.” Yes, thy soul and God—the God who seems so vague, 
so remote, so unimportant while the world and humankind are securely 
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held, but the God who takes on sheer, stark, unmitigated reality when 
the world and humankind begin to float away, as float away some day 
they inevitably must. We do well to practice ourselves, while it is still 
ours to choose to do so, in the experience of being alone with God—for 
the night cometh, when no man can choose. 

If salvation is the soul’s conscious reconciliation with God, with a 
God who has been ignored and sinned against, but with a God who de- 
clares Himself merciful and gracious, not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance, then to say that this experience 
is a matter of no great moment is to render pointless the soul’s supreme 
possible hour—its confrontation with God recognized perforce as right- 
eous Judge but inconceivably offering Himself as gracious and loving 
Redeemer. To make possible this hour in the experience of a human soul 
is why all else is as it is. This is why God initiated and sustains the vast 
cosmic process. This is why, through ages unimaginably long, He step 
by step prepares the way for the emergence of the soul. This is why the 
soul is as it is—with these qualities, with these capacities, with these ten- 
sions and conflicts, with these hungers and thirsts, unassuagable as they 
are except at one Fount. This is why the soul can fall—and rise; lose— 
and win; curse God—and beseech Him; wander—and return. The soul 
carries the explanation of its own history, and in that same history is 
the prognostication of its destiny. 

To make possible the hour of the soul’s reconciliation, God finally 
crowned His creative joy with love’s redeeming agony. The soul’s crea- 
tion is not one thing and its redemption another. Jesus Christ is no 
divine afterthought, any more than the soul’s endowment with a persistent 
nostalgia for its native air is an afterthought. If God made the soul for 
Himself, He made all else accordingly. The Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son that so He may become one with sinful and rebellious men and make 
it certain that the Face which repentant men see when they venture to 
look Godward will be, for all the surrounding darkness, a Face of Love— 
this Incarnation is as much the implicate of the purpose of the soul’s ex- 
istence as is the soul’s own nature as alike potentially destructible and 
potentially salvable. The purpose of God in the creation of the soul is 
veritably a seamless robe. “Let us not rend it!” Let us not fail to see 
how fold is inwrought with fold and how shade passes naturally into shade. 
“In Being’s flood, in Action’s stream,” the ever-flying loom of time makes 
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increasingly visible the pattern for him who has eyes to see—the pattern 
of the garment which is the visible forthshadowing of the invisible God. 
The key to the pattern is in the soul of man, if he will but use it. 

But if he use it not? If he use it not, the pattern is obscure and 
confused. What it all means is not clear. Truth is concealed rather 
than revealed. There is no answer to life’s final question. In the truth 
of the soul lies the truth of all else, and the truth of the soul is in at once 
its alienation from God through sin and its inseparability from God through 
its basic idea. Most simply, salvation means that the alienation is done 
away and that the basic idea of fellowship is an actuality, and that the 
soul is more certain of it than of anything else in its experience, being 
held with an anchor both sure and steadfast, no matter what storms may 
rage, or what darkness may descend, or what destruction may fall upon 


Tue HorizonraL AND THE VERTICAL 


The soul therefore stands or falls at last by what it essentially is, 
and what it essentially is is what it is in its solitariness. The relations of 
the soul are both horizontal and vertical. The world and society lie on 
the line of the horizontal. The vertical leads to God above. The vertical 
is primary; the horizontal is derivative. To make the vertical subservient 
to the horizontal is to pervert the true order of existence. It is undeniably 
the case that the horizontal is propaedeutic to the vertical—that is to 
say, the soul’s capacity to be aware of God as “Other” waits on the reali- 
zation of its capacity to be aware of “otherness” and “others.” But the 
genetic order is not necessarily the order of value. “The first in thought 
is the last in execution”: this Aristotelian maxim is utterly valid. From 
the standpoint of ultimate purpose, the vertical relation is the primary 
relation; it is the determinative relation; if it be not realized and estab- 
lished, the relation along the line of the horizontal, imperative and indis- 
pensable as it is, leaves the soul naked and exposed on its most vulnerable 
side, because in danger of finding itself suddenly alone in the dark. 

To a degree one almost hesitates to contemplate, modern thinking, 
the religious as well as the secular, cuts sharply across the conception which 
has now been stated. When the soul is represented as essentially world- 
centered or society-centered, or both, and when this horizontal centered- 
ness is identified, as it too often is, with religion, the fundamental pre- 
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supposition of the Christian doctrine of salvation is destroyed. There 
is a school of modern religious thought which expresses what it takes to 
be a profound truth in the saying, “God is the most important person in 
any group.” The saying is the very refinement of error. It assumes 
that we come at God as we come at each other, and that we know God as 
we know each other. If other persons are present to us, we have no option 
in respect of that fact. The coerciveness that is operative in the case of 
a human person in relation to other human persons, is not operative in 
the case of a human person in relation to God. God is not just one more 
person. How can He be when He is Himself the very condition to the 
existence of all persons and all groups of persons? That Divine Person 
whom every human person necessarily presupposes is known by the human 
person—if, indeed, he know Him at all!—in a way distinctive and unique. 
The modern tendency is to divert attention from the soul’s verticality. 
Precisely that, more than any other one thing, makes unintelligible and 
unconvincing the truth about the salvation of the soul in its biblical and 
historical form. 


An UNFASHIONABLE RELEVANCE 


The modern man is rapidly being “othered” out of his own privacy 
and individuality. He is being perpetually driven to publicize his own 
inwardness. He must be socialized to the point where he loses his meta- 
physical distinctiveness. He finds himself much more a “thou” than an 
“T,” much more “it” than “he.” There are those who fight against the 
tendency; there are those who acquiesce in it and foster it and regard it as 
a sign that men are at last finding themselves. Humanism becomes the true 
theism. Socialization becomes the true religion. Regimentation becomes 
the true Kingdom of God. The fixed pattern becomes sacrosanct. The 
one heresy is to be different. 

These observations are not intended as a mere criticism of the increase, 
desirable enough as it is, of the social sense or of the realistic attitude toward 
the world in its factual aspects. It would be the height of folly to suppose 
that because one is calling attention to the soul’s profound “withinness” 
as at the same time its linkage with “beyondness,” one is therefore ignoring 
the demands of either materiality or sociality. He who suggests that the 
soul can cut itself off either from the world of things or from the world 
of persons, and that it must do this in the interest of its own deepest nature, 
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simply does not understand his own suggestion. The soul, at least in the 
present order of existence, can move Godward only from within a material 
and social milieu. The reciprocity of the horizontal is as much a demand 
of the soul as is the reciprocity of the vertical. The present discussion is 
concerned with the danger that befalls the soul when the horizontal is made 
all-comprehensive, all-determining, final, absolute. This is the modern 
danger. When the soul’s correlates are limited to that which is either on 
its own level or on a level below it, the soul is threatening with atrophy its 
most distinctive quality, and is at the same time robbing of their full power 
and meaning even the relations which it does sustain. 

To state the case with a certain brutal frankness, interest in the soul 
and its salvation has become unfashionable, and it has become unfashionable 
for the reasons stated. The naturalistic, socialistic, secularistic temper of 
the time has so limited the horizons of human existence, and so restricted 
the range of human interests, that the very question has lost its relevance. 
The Church itself has become apologetic at this point. There are, indeed, 
areas of the Church where this is not so. But even that is a part of the 
problem. In these areas, salvation is all too often presented with a crudity 
and a onesidedness and a lurid imagery which only serves to make the truth 
repulsive to many persons. It is worthy of note, however, that this crudity 
is often accompanied with an aggressive vitality which may well be the 
envy of more “proper” communions. If the cultured elect to leave evan- 
gelical zeal to the uncultured, it hardly becomes the cultured to be too 
critical of “the servants in the house.” It might be a higher wisdom on 
the part of the cultured to consider where it has missed the way, and why 
the spectacle of a soul in agony on account of its sins and its lost estate 
before God has become a rarity where once it was common. 

One fears that there are churches today presumably standing in the 
evangelical tradition from which the evangelical emphasis has entirely 
passed. The announcement that the souls of respectable, law-abiding, 
prosperous and socially interested men and women are alien from God, 
and consequently under His judgment, in respect of the one human rela- 
tion which ultimately matters most because it goes the deepest, endures 
the longest and ramifies the farthest, in a word, that “lost souls” are not 
necessarily limited to the underprivileged and ill-favored, the dissolute 
and the outcast—this announcement would be likely to be received with 
shocked surprise, or with moral indignation, or with an amused incredulity, 
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according to the temperament of the individual. The Word of God withers 
and fades, but the grass and the flowers endure forever. 


A Mepiration or Deatu 


It is only with extreme hesitation that one ventures to express one 
other conviction, namely, the conviction that death has ceased to be re- 
garded as morally significant. He who declares that death is the most 
significant experience in the soul’s history will hardly expect to be ap- 
plauded for his perspicacity. Certainly the modern world is having death 
thrust upon its attention in a thousand ways. If the philosopher’s maxim 
is true, that life is a meditation of death, we are having ample opportunity 
to practice it. But everything suggests that we doubt the truth of the 
maxim. We are much more prone to sentimentalize death than to moralize 
it. He does not understand life, however, who does not understand death, 
and nothing takes the meaning out of death more completely than an 
exclusive absorption in the horizontal. Death means that everything that 
lay along the level of the horizontal is being suddenly stripped away, and 
that only the vertical is left. The soul finds itself confronted with nothing 
but God, and, perchance, quite unprepared for the meeting. 

To say, therefore, that the experience of salvation here and now— 
a dealing of the soul with God whereby a relationship is established which 
binds the soul and God in a mutual pact forever—is a matter of some 
urgency; to say that the experience of salvation is the one secure prepara- 
tion for death; to say that salvation and death are finally intended, in 
the very purpose of existence itself, to have reference to each other; to say 
that the biblical teaching that sin and death and judgment and divine grace 
and the Cross of Christ and the new birth and eternal life are all integral 
parts of the profoundest philosophy of existence which men can be called 
upon to consider—to say this, is not to say what the modern mind, even 
the modern Christian mind, will regard as obvious. It is said nevertheless. 
It is said because Christianity itself calls for its being said, and said without 
compromise. 

Tue Losr Sense oF SrRuCTURE 


The only way to recover the lost doctrine of the soul and its salvation 
is to recover the organism of Christian truth. Protestantism has lost the 
sense of structure. It deals with certain truths without any adequate com- 
prehension of their relatedness. This is one reason why it is so helpless 
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in the presence of the contemporary naturalism and secularism. It has 
no profound conviction concerning salvation because it has no profound 
conviction concerning the Christian totality. It has taken the totality apart, 
and decided that some of the items are no longer usable, but it does not 
seem able to put together what it has deigned to keep, and make it “go.” 
The Neo-Thomistic movement in the Roman Catholic Church is the most 
serious threat to modern Protestantism, outside of its own deplorable frag- 
mentariness. The acutest minds of Rome are engaged, not without evi- 
dences of increasing success, in presenting to a confused world a structural 
whole of truth of amazing lucidity and plausibility. Protestantism is doing 
nothing that even approaches it. Rather, by its incessant concessions, dis- 
sections, retirements, surrenders, it is encouraging the very condition that 
makes for the Roman success. 

It seemed for a while that Barthianism might do for our day what 
Calvinism had done for an earlier day, but Barthianism has turned out to 
be too one-sided. That Protestantism is handicapped by its very principle 
of freedom is to be admitted, but to suppose that a structural Christian view 
comprising this august principle is not possible is to imply that there cannot 
be authority except where there is dogmatism. The Spirit, said Jesus, 
will ead, not drive, into all the truth. Yet Protestant leaders today every- 
where are conscious of a certain futility at the one point where the strength 
of Protestantism originally lay. It finds itself unable to create in men a 
profound concern respecting the salvation of their souls. 

The causes of this futility may be numerous. The one that has been 
chiefly emphasized here is the too easy surrender by Protestantism of the 
Christian view of thimgs in its wholeness. The surrender is an evidence 
of the triumph of the naturalistic Zeitgeist. “What must I do to be saved?” 
can be no longer even an intelligent question, much less a question of over- 
whelming urgency, when there is no longer a soul whose moral history 
writes its doom, no longer a holy God likely to appear at any moment as 
the sinful soul’s sovereign “Other” and yet withal a God able to provide 
from within Himself for the reconciliation, emancipation and sanctification 
of the soul which He still must first of all condemn; no longer a Christ 
who comes into the sinful race from above rather than appearing within it 
as its own product; no longer an inevitable hour whose intent is to ascertain 
whether the soul, stripped of all its horizontal securities, has a security in 
respect of the vertical which will take it through that hour in peace. If 
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the question is to become again intelligible and significant, it will be on the 
condition of the recovery of that total view of existence with which alone 
the question is properly integrated. 


TuHeE Ransom For ALL 


This recovery is not likely to take place, however, apart from a rev- 
erent attention to the Word of God. The Bible is the Book of the soul 
and its salvation, not a handy encyclopedia to be referred to for light on 
hypothetical “‘life-situations.” For example: “We know it is right to 
pay taxes, dear children, because on one occasion Jesus told His disciples 
to go and catch a fish and sell it, to get money to pay the Temple tax.” If 
that sort of thing represents “the modern use of the Bible,” one may well 
confess to a pessimistic mood. 

The Bible is a commentary on one text, “Thy soul and God.” The 
social passion, alike of the Hebrew prophets and of the New Testament, is 
a derivative of the passion for souls. You are to be interested in the welfare 
of your neighbors, because if you are not you will lose your own soul, but 
you may have that interest and still lose your soul. Neither materialistic 
realism nor social idealism is a substitute for that salvation which consists 
essentially in a private transaction between a soul confessing its sin and guilt 
and God giving it the assurance of forgiveness and peace. And whatever 
reasons may be advanced by a general philosophy of religion in support 
of the possibility and even the necessity of such a transaction, Christianity 
asserts that its final ground is in the whole fact of Christ, God-manifest- 
in-the-flesh, divine grace at its utmost reach, the one Mediator between 
God and men, Himself man, who became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross, giving Himself thereby a ransom for many. 

This is the testimony of scripture, and this is the faith which has 
created and sustained the living Church, but it is meaningless except where 
it issues in self-authenticating individual experience. Jesus had no doubt 
finally as to why He was here—to die for the sins of the world. Him who 
knew no sin God hath made to be sin on our behalf. Say, on my behalf, 
as though there were not another soul in all the world for whom this was 
done, and then something may happen. Sin—wrath—death; repentance— 
grace—life. These are the sequences, but the nexus of the two sequences 
is the suffering and death, under the compulsion of sacrificial and self-giving 
love, of the eternal Son of God. 
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For “He tasted death for every man,” that death which is sin’s 
correlate, that death whose essence is an intolerable aloneness. On the 
Cross, the world began to slip away from Him, and the faces of men began 
to slip away. That was of the order of things, and, so God the Father 
were left to Him, it could be endured. But not thus was the cup drained. 
God the Father also slipped away. The cry was the cry of a broken heart: 
“Why hast thou—thou—forsaken me—me!” In that moment, sin and 
wrath and death achieved their complete mutuality—and there was nothing 
more that they could do. Atonement was made, an atonement which God 
Himself both provided and declared sufficient—“and if God be for us, 
who then can be against us?” The cup was drained—dry. Death had been 
tasted for every man. Not tasted in the mere fact of Christ’s dying, but 
tasted in a death which consisted in that complete separation from God 
which is sin at its ultimate point. This is the death Christ tasted for every 
man; which is to say, for me—but only if I am willing to have it so. The 
two terms of salvation are thy soul and God, linked by a Christ who, as 
at once Son of God and Son of man, is forever common to both. “By 
grace”—the grace of God; “through faith”—the faith of the soul, sinful, 
repentant, imperviously solitary, but always divinely nostalgic. 





Christian Morals in the Detective Story 


J. V. Mo_tpENHAWER 


HE essential theme of the detective story is crime and punishment. 
} A novelist in this kind is as serious in his relation to this theme as 
Dostoevsky was. This obviously does not mean that these writers 
are comparable in intellectual stature with the titanic Russian. It does, 
however, express my conviction that there is something substantially serious 
at the heart of the better sort of tales of crime and detection. I use the 
words “Christian morals” in the same broad sense, if I may call another 
genius to my assistance, in which Sir Thomas Browne uses them. They 
are meant to describe that traditional morality which has been in control 
of our part of the world since it came under the influence of the Hebrew 
and Christian tradition. The latter is, of course, assumed to have inherited 
all that is essential of the former. 

It is obvious that in order to find examples for the illustration of 
this theme it will be necessary to make a drastic rejection of the greater 
part of that huge literature of mystery and detection that by now has been 
produced. This does not say that there could not be found any number 
of excellent examples in this agglomeration of rejected material. It merely 
means that the labor would hardly be justified by the results of such a 
prolonged and widespreading investigation. For an essay like this it is 
enough to choose a handful of examples, deliberately selecting those which 
are likely to furnish us with the best illustrations. 

That brings us to the main thesis, if that is not too ambitious a word 
to use, which is this: that the better the detective story or novel is the 
more likely we are to find it adhering strictly in its delineations of character 
and in its setting forth of moral values to that traditional standard of be- 
havior which is here summarized under the words “Christian morals.” I 
am more than ever persuaded that this is true since I have had the mis- 
fortune to read recently some malodorous tales of crime and detection in 
which the innocent and the guilty alike, suspects and detectives too, are of 
one mind in this, that they have no use for the Ten Commandments. Even 
the sixth, seventh and eighth are only the raw material out of which the 
excitement of the tale is fabricated. The moral meaning of the word 
“transgression” seems to be completely lost. Even being found out is 
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unimportant except in cases where discovery would lead to the suffering 
of penalties under the law. 

The first-rate detective story is altogether different from this. Where 
we deal with stories that are built against the background of accepted moral 
standards, the crime really is what it purports to be, an offense against the 
moral law. The persons who figure in the tale may be good, bad or in- 
different. They move before us with the same variety we discover in any 
procession of living people. But everybody knows the rules and they are 
the same rules under which the reader himself has been brought up. Here 
the Ten Commandments do not budge; stealing not only continues stealing, 
but murder is murder even though the victim be the sort of person con- 
cerning whose departure the general opinion is that the world is better 
without him. 

And that suggests the necessity of emphasizing something that, like 
Mr. Chesterton’s postman, is so obvious that it may be invisible. Murder 
is important because of the value of human life, any human life, no matter 
how many voices agree in calling it worthless; to kill a man is to break 
open the Lord’s temple whether the victim be King Duncan with his 
reverend bearing and his silver hairs, or a poor wretch like Mr. Pace, 
who is found in his little shop quite dead, his head fallen forward on the 
table and a leech wriggling on his neck. What counts is that here is a 
human being who has met a violent death at the hands of a fellow creature. 
One dead man is of all this tremendous importance! G. K. Chesterton 
helps us again, since it was he who reminded us years ago of the significance 
of the cry, “Man overboard!” A man—not the Secretary of the Prime 
Minister, or the Vice-President of the Southwestern Railroad, but simply 
and sufficiently, a man. This is the way it is seen by our Christian morals. 
When we stand in the tracks of those who have left us that tradition, the 
smooth-worn old cliché about the sacredness of human life proves itself 
capable of turning the edge of all the sharp modernist observations about 
“useless members of the community,” “the surplus population,” and so 
on. A man is dead—a crime has been committed. The penalty is to be 
paid. With grim determination the voice of the story says, “Let’s get 
on with it.” 

The process of selection and rejection to which I have referred leaves 
me, figuratively speaking, with a group of cards out of an immense filing 
cabinet. On these, the number of which is even now in my own mind 
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indefinite, we may suppose that we are reading the names of some dis- 
tinguished writers of detective stories and detective novels. I am gratified 
to note that as I name one after another of this elect group, chosen first 
of all for their distinguished competence, I see that they are for the most 
part of the sort that accept without caviling the standards of right behavior 
that have prevailed in western Europe for the last two thousand years. 
Though I could undoubtedly go further and fare almost as well I shall 
content myself with mentioning the work of these: G. K. Chesterton, H. C. 
Bailey, Dorothy Sayers, Agatha Christie, Marjorie Allingham, John Dickson 
Carr (Carter Dickson), David Frome, Michael Innes, R. A. J. Walling, 
Anthony Gilbert, Dorothy Bowers, Rex Stout, Erle Stanley Gardiner. 

The English names in this list clearly outnumber the American. It 
may be said that this is a commentary on our American commercial writing. 
It certainly suggests that there is a larger number of writers of detective 
fiction in America than in England of the sort that do not perceive the close 
relation between a tale of crime and detection and really strong convictions 
concerning right and wrong. At all events it seems to me that these writers 
who have been named have furnished us fiction of their chosen kind the 
excellence of which is solidly grounded in the accepted soundness of our 
moral code. 

The honor of first reference belongs without doubt to G. K. Chesterton. 
In his Father Brown stories, as in the rest of his brilliant and inspiring 
writing, he is the outspoken advocate of Christian truth and Christian morals. 
There are those who fancy that because these tales were written in Mr. 
Chesterton’s Anglican days the creation of Father Brown was the result 
merely of a mounting sentimental leaning toward the Roman Catholic 
Church. The leaning toward Catholicism may be admitted, but the main 
point is this, that in this quiet and lovable little man we see from the be- 
ginning an incarnation of the Christian faith engaged in disentangling the 
threads of human behavior, pronouncing judgment and offering mercy 
under the evident control of Christ Himself. If some of the triumphs of 
the little Catholic priest are scored at the expense of lesser Christians, 
like Presbyterians, we are not to take it to heart. The commingling of 
justice and mercy in these stories is of the very essence of the Christian 
morality. Crime is crime in every instance, but the criminal is always 
definitely a man and not a monster made up of patched-together lunacies 
and psychological complexes. You may open any one of the Father Brown 
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volumes at random and find in the story you are reading illustration of the 
upright moral quality of the composition. The selection of a single example 
here seems to be a gratuitous discourtesy to a flock of others, equal to it in 
quality. I still venture to hold fast my opinion that the greatest of the 
Father Brown stories is The Sign of the Broken Sword. This is the one 
in which we read the two strange questions with their obvious answers: 
“Where does a wise man hide a pebble?” ‘On the beach.” ‘Where does 
a wise man hide a leaf?” “In the forest.” The mounting moral horror 
of the story breaks upon us when we discover that the tale itself has its 
summary in a third question and answer like the two cited: ‘Where does 
a wise man hide a corpse?” “On a battlefield.” The crime is shown in 
its full and dreadful wickedness and the punishment is grim and complete. 
The tale says with a terrible insistence, God is not mocked: whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap. For the rest, wherever we follow 
Father Brown’s footsteps, we seem to be reading a commentary, at once 
very earnest and highly imaginative, on Portia’s lines, “And earthly power 
doth then show likest God’s, When mercy seasons justice.” 

Before entering the company of the great detectives it may be well 
to deal briefly with some misconceptions which have done much to obscure 
the essential character of the story of crime and detection. Consider for 
example the opinion that the inelegant but popular word “whodunit” prop- 
erly suggests the real character of the detective story. It should be made 
clear, once for all, that the so-called mystery is of very superficial impor- 
tance. The puzzle about the identity of the criminal is really quite a 
small matter. There are plenty of interesting stories in which that identity 
is quite obvious from the beginning, for the simple reason that there has 
not been the slightest attempt at concealment. The absorbing interest 
is in the pursuit of the wicked person—often clearly visible to the reader— 
to the moment when the hand of the law is laid on his shoulder. It is best 
that at this crisis there should be no evasion. The reader is to face the 
fact, and on the whole with satisfaction, that the guilty person is to be 
brought to execution. The suicide of the culprit is no longer considered 
sound art, except under extraordinary circumstances. And the reason is 
solidly rooted in my contention concerning the character of detective fic- 
tion that it is a terribly straightforward commerce with the fundamental 
issues of right and wrong. The end must give moral satisfaction—either 
in the actual event or in the way in which the author perceives it. This 
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leads us to a second misconception, namely, that any identification of the 
guilty person will serve so long as there is no doubt that the person caught 
physically did the deed. This is not enough. The “guilty” one must 
be a thoroughly competent and responsible person. Those writers have 
missed the road badly who are content to fasten the crime upon some poor 
frustrated half-mad creature, some poor brokendown semimadman who 
in a confusion of mixed motives, selfish and unselfish, counts himself or 
herself bound to do the terrible deed. The reader must not be morally 
shocked at the point where he should be morally satisfied. And shocked 
he is when a wretched neurotic, plainly incompetent morally, is identified 
as the criminal. 

All readers of the better kind of detective story have learned that 
the rare event of the escape of the guilty person has to be managed with 
superlative skill. And the reason is again the moral reason. If the slayer 
is to be scot-free with the reader’s consent, that consent has to be the result 
of implicit or explicit moral persuasion. The fundamentally decent man 
whom a horrid misfortune has put into the clutches of a blackmailer and 
who at last escapes by dumping the vampire of a persecutor into a con- 
venient well arouses enough sympathy in the reader of his story to nourish 
the hope that he may not be caught. But it is a dubious business inasmuch 
as the theme is crime and punishment and a deep respect for law and social 
security is an essential part of the law-abiding atmosphere in which all 
should move. The other way of letting the guilty escape is less open to 
criticism. Here the legal case against the culprit is supposed to be incom- 
plete, though the eminent detective knows how matters stand. The closing 
conversation between him and the person who, though guilty, knows that 
he (or she) will never be charged with the crime, offers a fine opportunity 
for some of the best moralizing—in the right sense—to be found in detective 
fiction. Illustration of perfect management of this, the ambiguous ending, 
may be found in two of Mr. Bailey’s short stories, The Angel’s Eye and 
The Mountain Meadow. 

Return we then to our detective, cherishing a hope that there is 
still time and space enough to say we offer him assurance of our high 
admiration. One of England’s most eminent makers of detective fiction 
appears in two guises. Sometimes he is John Dickson Carr, sometimes 
Carter Dickson. But whether Dickson or Carr, he swings a mighty pen 
and has created for the delight of his readers two magnificent eccentrics 
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who play detective, Doctor Fell and Sir Henry Merivale. Carr (or Dick- 
son) is such a racy narrator, and especially such an abundantly rich humorist, 
that it really pains me to present any of his work in evidence here. But 
it is too good to lose. With all the amazing ingenuity which he lavishes to 
revive successfully the ancient, not to say decayed, contrivance of the 
crime in the locked room, his eye is always on the main business which is 
the pursuit of the criminal. That is where his heart is. And you see 
complete satisfaction settling in on Sir Henry (or Doctor Fell) not in the 
discovery of the trick, or even of the identity of the criminal, but in the 
moment when he is assured that the bad man is on the point of being put 
under lock and key. A profoundly impressive scene is that in which Doctor 
Fell plays chess with the man concerning whose guilt he is quite sure and 
to whom he proceeds to offer the evidence. 

These are the books to make you feel, not merely accept theoretically, 
that injustice is a beastly and horrible thing. Those who write them as 
they ought, being persons of generous minds, imagine easily the situation 
in which a perfectly decent, even lovable, person is in danger of being put 
to death for another’s crime. And that, let me tell you, is about as ele- 
mentally effective a situation as can well be imagined to make the spectator 
through the medium of the printed page feel that something more than 
his momentary sympathies are engaged. The worst part of the anticipating 
horror felt by the endangered person’s friends in the story, and so by us 
who read, is that this ghastly thing that is about to happen will seem to 
the world in general to be that of which it is in fact the rank and poisonous 
opposite. They will call it justice, while we who know if only by intuition 
what the true state of-things is, call it by its right name and pronounce 
it most foul injustice. I have just turned back to a page in that Lord 
Peter Wimsey novel in which the great detective falls in love with the 
woman who is in danger of being hanged for poisoning her former lover. 
A rather sharply drawn scene where those who converse are Harriet Vane’s 
friends is kept muted to an appearance of detachment till just before the 
end of the chapter, when the reality of their friend’s danger pushes its way 
into their minds, and shoulders aside the effort to be smartly courageous. 
“Marjorie Phelps looked at Lord Peter and said nothing. She suddenly 
felt as if something inside her had been put through a wringer.” 

To take pleasure in the discovery (in the books we are considering) 
of the prevalence of a rigorous determination to see justice done and condign 
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punishment visited on an offender; to delight, in good Americanese, in 
seeing a villain meet his comeuppance, this cannot play partners with any 
form of sentimentality in one’s attitude toward the bad man. We find 
ourselves in the company—and very good company I take it to be—of 
those Psalmists who took keen pleasure in the anticipated collapse of the 
power of the wicked and the exceeding bad end of the wicked man himself. 
If we were minded to be discourteous we might even say that the Psalmists 
here and there gloated over the approaching calamity that was to fall 
upon their enemy and God’s. It takes the reader whose mind is thus sound 
and sane on the point that crime does deserve punishment to draw unal- 
loyed pleasure from reading these books which tell of the pursuit and 
apprehension of the wicked. I fancy that those who are nourished on 
the strong meat of this crime and punishment fiction do not easily grow 
to be pacifists. And if the larger prosperity of good detective fiction means 
a lessening number of those whom we used to call “peace at any price” men, 
this should give the world no occasion to go into mourning. 

The tendency for a good many years has been to favor what has been 
too easily called mercy at the expense of justice. Putting it into the frame- 
work of this series of reflections, all of us would be pleased to be told the 
tale of the rescue from an impending evil and unjust doom of either hero 
or heroine of one of these tales. In the Lord Peter story already referred 
to, such good souls would find it wonderful and agreeable to rescue Harriet 
Vane from her prison cell. But just there is the rub. We who read these 
tales know, because we have heard it insisted upon so often, that the best 
and frequently the only way to prove the innocence of the innocent is to 
demonstrate the guilt of the guilty. When Lord Peter, speaking to Miss 
Vane’s solicitors, angrily insists, “I want to see her absolutely cleared and 
the blame fixed in the right quarter,” he is stating one of the fundamental 
principles obeyed by every good detective in fiction. Also, he is declaring 
his allegiance to both sides of that justice which rational man must demand 
though the heavens fall. “I,” says Monsieur Poirot, in Peril at End 
House, “am on the side of the innocent. I am on the side of Mademoiselle 
Nick because she was attacked. I am on the side of Mademoiselle Maggie 
because she has been killed.” 

It has long been accepted as an axiom that the essential interest of a 
detective story is an intellectual one. The reader is supposed to get his 
pleasure through following the operations of the detective’s mind as by 
skillful deductions from his clues he finds reasons for placing them in posi- 
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tion side by side as one places the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. This, so far 
from being axiomatic, is, I believe, very imperfect and partial. All the 
painstaking in following clues, all the careful drawing of inferences have 
to be justified by the end of the process. The one sure justification of all 
this hard labor is the consciousness that we are dealing with crime and 
punishment. The concern of the reader is strongly enlisted in the placing 
of the just award. We are held fast by the decent human desire that the 
guilty may be caught and punished and that the imperiled innocent may 
be set free. 

In these last words we are brought face to face with what is probably 
the most moving element in the work of the masters of the story of de- 
tection. Those who treat their theme with a really intelligent control 
of the material are indeed the masters of their craft; and the evidence of 
their power is seen in the sure and delicate precision with which they 
judge the quality of human behavior and the complex motives by which 
it is actuated. Bad judges and clumsy diagnosticians in the realm of morals 
simply cannot write the first-rate story of this kind. This is why it is 
possible to name writers of detective fiction who are really quite excellent 
narrators and yet fail dismally in their effort to climb to a place on the 
top shelf. 

That space is reserved for those who have a fine comprehension of 
the ways of the human heart, but who know perfectly well that to com- 
prehend all is not to forgive all. They know that a clear understanding 
of the behavior of a scoundrel is far more likely to reveal the completeness 
with which a mind set to plan evil will rid itself of every compunction likely 
to obstruct the path of-its performance. And as they are sharp in their 
judgment against the wicked so is their tenderness toward the innocent 
victim proportionately large. 

With that word “innocent” we make our contact with those writers 
who most fully, not to say extravagantly, justify the contention that high 
excellence in detective fiction depends upon a firm confession of faith in 
Christian morals. Nothing is more characteristic of that code than its 
concern for the helpless and innocent victims of the evil man’s rapacity and 
cruelty. From the days of the great Old Testament writers the wrath 
of God has been seen to flash out most relentlessly against those who are 
the oppressors of God’s poor. What happier preview of the Messianic 
age can be found than that which proclaims so long beforehand the coming 
of a Prince who 
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Shall deliver the needy when he crieth; 

The poor also, and him that hath no helper. 
And when we open the New Testament there is surely no more certain proof 
of the peculiar loveliness of the mind of Christ than that which is found 
in His affectionate concern for the little ones. See how in one of His most 
famous sayings the sense is made complete by the intricated presence of 
sharp judgment and loving compassion: 

“Tt were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 

and he cast into the sea, than that he should offend one of these little ones.” 

Who among modern writers of fiction can match H. C. Bailey for sym- 
pathetic delineation of the singular blessedness of him who rescues a child 
from the clutches of evildoers? Indeed, there is no action in which the 
great detective enters so naturally the society of the saints as in these stories 
in which Mr. Fortune follows a malefactor’s trail with an almost inhuman 
fierceness that more than once fills his faithful follower, Superintendent 
Bell of Scotland Yard, with a sort of superstitious fear. The very simple 
and terrible meaning of this remorseless quest is that Reggie Fortune has 
taken over the whole doctrine of justice and mercy straight from the New 
Testament. The plain moral—and how plain it is—is this, that the cham- 
pion of the innocent and helpless must be ready to hew his way with battle- 
axe and two-handed sword as he presses to the side of the ogre’s victim. 
And he does not expect to finish his deed of deliverance without dents in 
his armor and blood on the edge of his weapon. I find my interest as 
tense as ever as I read even for the third time such stories as The Picnic. 
What worthier undertaking for a detective knight errant than the bringing 
back to safety of a frightened and imperiled little boy snatched from the 
hand of one bent on doing him horrible injury? And what handsomer 
identification of himself than this in answer to the child’s “who are you”? 
“IT am Mr. Fortune. Your Mr. Fortune.” 

What, indeed, would be left of these admirable tales if we took out 
of them those persons and those incidents which move us at once to pity 
and to a wrathful desire for vengeance? One of my favorites is Mr. 
Bailey’s other (and very different) star, Mr. Joshua Clunk. When we 
first meet the little man with the shiny face and the complacent smile (to 
say nothing of the whiskers), when we first listen to his singing of a 
stanza of an old gospel hymn, we are ready to set him down as a perfect 
example of the hypocrite with a religious technique (perhaps a slighter 
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specimen to sit in the same pew with Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Chadband and 
the Rev. Stiggins). But we soon find out that we are getting acquainted 
with a far more subtle personality than that. Mr. Clunk to our surprise 
turns out to have a sincere devotion to the fortunes of the poor and despised 
and put-upon, especially if they are young and innocent. It is mere truth 
to say that Mr. Clunk is altogether unscrupulous in the matter of method 
(professional ethics and such like formalities) but profoundly, yes, even 
delicately scrupulous when it comes to the meting out of that justice and 
that mercy which he believes himself appointed to apportion. Watch even 
as jealously as the police themselves do, you shall not find him at any 
point untrue to the great tradition of Christian morals. 

These stories make a clean breakaway from the incredulities and the 
ironies, little and large, of our sophisticated modern literature. They are 
the almost sole survivors of the elemental simplicities of the popular tale 
in which we see frankly spun out for our mind’s delight and our soul’s good 
the essence of the old morality play in narrative form. At their best these 
are the modern successors and counterpart of the medieval tale of knight 
errantry. They attach themselves, though no doubt for the most part 
unconsciously, to the fairy tale and the old-fashioned story of adventure. 
In place of Sir Bors and Sir Gawain and Sir Lancelot, instead of Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward we find Mr. Albert Campion and Mr. 
Perry Mason and Hildegarde Withers (let the reader name his own favor- 
ite! ) or any other proper detective hero and heroine in modern dress engaged 
in the rescue of the distressed and the punishment of evildoers. The suc- 
cessful protagonist of such tales may be learned or simple, handsome or 
homely, witty or mattet-of-fact, he must be essentially a man of honor 
without a crooked hair in his head. Here, as there, the main business of 
the hero is the righting of wrongs. Here, as there, the basic assumption 
as to the nature of the world is that it is founded on right. The good 
detective story writer could without blushing at his apparent temerity 
take the famous lines from Comus for his motto: 


But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness, when, at last, 
Gathered like skum, and settled to itself 

It shall be in eternal restless change 

Self-fed and self-consumed. If this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble. 
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Here, as there, is the plain declaration that a contest is on between 
God and the powers of darkness and that every good man is expected to 
fight on the Lord’s side. The best of the great detectives are bold and 
confessed defenders of the right. They will have no truck with evil. 
Find corruption or cowardice or self-seeking in one of these men and your 
tale is ruined. Mr. Nero Wolfe is about the frankest of the lot in his 
demand for a good fat fee, but it is simply inconceivable that he should 
sell out to the enemy even for thrice the pay he is to get from the client 
whose innocence he means to prove. 

It is clear that I have contended not so much that the detective story 
is par excellence the modern successor of the Morality as that it should 
be so by virture of its essential ingredients. And since this type of fiction 
is produced in such astonishing abundance it is permissible to cherish the 
pious hope that an increasing number of the authors who write in this 
medium may win to a comprehension of its true character. Here is one 
kind of storytelling (1 trust there are others, but let that pass) where it 
is a distinct advantage for the tale to have a moral. Nor is it unreasonable 
to suggest that this is most easily managed when the writer has some 
pretty tough and tried moral standards of his own. It is hard going when 
an adulterer who has abandoned all family obligations is set the task of 
composing a tale or a song in praise of the lifelong fidelity of a pair of true 
lovers. We shall not gather figs from these thistles. And nothing can 
do more harm to the reputation of the detective novel than the begetting 
of a brood of practitioners of the great art who are no better than they 
should be, or to put it quite flatly, are a company of hardhearted and hard- 
featured cynics and seekers of nothing but their own profit. When the 
Wimseys and the Father Browns and the Sherlock Holmeses and the 
Asey Mayos and their many worthy companions have been discarded to 
give place to a rabble of tough adventurers playing for nothing but their 
own hand—that will indeed be a sad day for those of us who already see 
excellent things in this field of storytelling and have until recently expected 
confidently still better things. Well, let the hope live on. The stalwarts 
in the field are still on the side of the angels. And as much as a dozen 
years ago Lord Peter Wimsey declared: 


“In detective stories virtue is always triumphant. They’re the 
purest literature we have.” 
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Religion in My Life 


Avsan G. WipGERY 


HAT is religion? That is a question that has been and is re- 
W peatedly asked. In many of my writings concerning religion 
in the last twenty-five years, it has been a main contention that 
the answer to the question should be sought with due consideration of 
religion in the widest sense in the history of mankind. Nevertheless, the 
significance of religion cannot be understood apart from the individual’s 
own religious life. As one who has been much occupied with its study, 
I venture to endeavor to describe what religion has been and what it has 
come to be in my life. By this it may be seen what in my experience has 
helped to form my ideas of religion, and how my religious attitudes have 
been influenced by my studies. The attitudes implied toward theological 
questions are not to be given here the theoretical defense of which they 
are capable. In this brief statement, I am concerned with religion as 
living experience, and not merely with the ideas associated with it. 

As I reflect back I realize that my religious experience has been con- 
tinuous from my early childhood. Brought up in Britain by parents who 
knew that religion is a fundamental of human nature, my first impulses 
to it were carefully nurtured. The bare annals of my early religious expe- 
rience can be briefly stated. For the earliest years of childhood, religion 
was in prayer at the bedside—vividly recalled as a talking with God— 
under the guidance of a quite unsophisticated mother who shared the reli- 
gious fervor of her Welsh people. In boyhood, the experience acquired 
a greater warmth in hymn singing in Sunday school and church. It came 
to be felt as of great importance through the emotional evangelism of my 
father’s preaching and the solemnity of occasional family prayers led by 
him. His evangelism was a continuation of the “enthusiasm” he had 
shared as a Methodist preacher. Notwithstanding changes in his views, 
he never lost his evangelistic fervor. Before I was born he had become 
an Episcopalian of the High Church type. It was thus that when, silently 
and reverently, we entered the parish church together we seemed to be 
sharing an experience of being in a place specifically set apart for the wor- 
ship of God. In it there was a distinctive feeling of approach to “the Holy 
of Holies.” In the episcopal day school, at the morning opening of each 
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session, the pupils all assembled for prayer and the singing of a hymn. 
I can still remember the reverence of these exercises. Together with 
occasional attendance of the pupils at services in the church, they consti- 
tuted our real religious education. They were a daily cultivation of religious 
attitudes, of far greater impressiveness and more enduring influence than 
what we learned of the Bible and the Church Catechism in our classes. 
With all that is written about religious education in America, I have won- 
dered and still wonder, whether possibly only the Roman Catholics in 
this country understand what it really is. Instruction in the Bible, in 
theological doctrines and ethical principles was an important but never- 
theless secondary part in my religious upbringing. Through my teens 
religion was essentially feelings and attitudes of myself as a person with 
other persons. Though associated with Christian doctrines, it was some- 
thing other and more than they. 

In the later period of adolescence, this sense of religion as a specific 
type of experience was given a greater solemnity and something of intense 
reality not so much in the simple rite of confirmation (though that was 
impressive through the saintly demeanor of the bishop and by what he 
said), as in attendance at Holy Communion and in times of assisting the 
priest in this rite in the chancel. Participation in the bread and the wine 
meant little, if anything, to me. What was of significance was an experience 
of meditation, of giving one’s self to thought of God, of the apprehension 
of a divine presence. Participating in the life of the Episcopal Church in 
its High Anglican form cultivated various sides of my religious experience. 
Some attitudes of mind were aroused in the services of Good Friday and 
the Passion Week—the church draped in dark purple, all ornamentation 
taken away, and music appropriate to thoughts and feelings attuned to 
the facts of darkness, sin, suffering and death. With the Easter music, 
the altar flowers, the colored draperies and the message of resurrection 
there came a sense of religious triumph and the worship of God in joyfulness 
and praise. 

Some readers may think, “Here, surely, was a youth headed for the 
ministry in the High Church section of the Anglican Church.” My father 
expressed his hope of it. Many of my senior ecclesiastical friends expected 
it. Why that did not happen will appear in the sequel. Let me divest 
anyone of the idea that my life, and the lives of those with whom I then 
associated had anything of the “goody-goody” or feebly pietistic. Rather 
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there was something of the kind Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays, called “muscular Christianity.” We engaged in vig- 
orous sports and wide studies, attended art classes and frequent public 
lectures. Never in all my life have I met with a keener sense of humor, 
a greater love of jokes, or a more buoyant and happy energy than among 
my early High Church friends. Forty years later, it still seems to me 
that their strong, healthy human interests and their virile characters were 
intimately associated with the nature of their religion. They were well 
aware of sin, and through the confessional and otherwise helped men and 
women with reference to it. But they regarded religion as only incidentally 
a cure for spiritual disease. For them it was primarily and essentially a 
joyful life of communion with God, worshiping Him in gladness, not only 
in the Church set apart as the “House of God,” but also in all the riches 
of the earthly life God has given. So religion was to me in my late 
adolescence: so it has remained through all the later changes. For these 
men there was, and for me there has been and is, no lack of recognition of 
sin or experiences of profound remorse, but the feeling of being a miserable 
sinner was and has been absent. They led me to consider this last state of 
mind as a perversion of religion. 

During these earlier years my father’s pastoral work was almost 
entirely among the poor in the industrial areas of the diocese of Lichfield. 
The conditions led him to become a Christian Socialist. Though not ex- 
pecting social welfare to be obtained simply by changes in economic organi- 
zation, he insisted that they were essential for it. He felt no lessening of 
the need of what, with his Methodist upbringing, he would still have 
called personal conversion. My continued adherence to my father’s views 
has been chiefly with reference to the social implications of Christianity. 
Poverty which I saw around me as a child and youth has left a permanent 
impression on me. That I was prepared to call myself a Socialist was treated 
by most of my fellow students at Cambridge in the first decade of this 
century as though such opinions put me outside of decent society. But 
their attitude counted for little in contrast with the impressions made on 
me, through their writings and personally, by the saintly Bishop Charles 
Gore, the scholarly Canon Scott Holland, and the forceful “Father” Paul 
Bull, of the Community of the Resurrection. My religion thus acquired 
a greater breadth of social interest and sympathy, with vital implications 
beyond my own feelings and the services in the Church. 
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It was also in relation with my father’s Socialism that I was first 
aroused to my thereafter lifelong interest in philosophy of religion. He 
was a subscriber to the Socialist weekly, The Clarion, edited by Robert 
Blatchford under the pseudonym of Nunquam. In it, Blatchford published 
a series of articles under the caption, “The Bottom Dog,” in which he 
expounded a deterministic view of human nature and criticized Christianity 
in favor of a somewhat Marxian system. He opened his columns to 
replies. Though only in my early teens I read these articles, and I remem- 
ber one reply by Dr. F. R. Tennant, who became one of my teachers in 
philosophy of religion, and later a colleague at Cambridge. Consideration 
of this conflict was the beginning of my philosophical reflection on religion, 
and I am inclined to believe also of changing attitudes leading to the dis- 
carding of some of the Christian dogmas that Nunquam attacked. While 
Nunquam’s fundamental principles appeared to me wrong, his ecclesiastical 
critics seemed to insist on doctrines which I was coming to consider not 
essential to religion, though I did not then reject them. 

When in 1905, at eighteen years of age, I went to Cambridge, I found 
Christianity expounded and practiced there chiefly in Low Church and Non- 
conformist forms. Association as a student with adherents to these types 
of religion provided ample evidence of heartfelt sincerity, but it suggested 
also unrestrained emotionalism, too great an emphasis on theological 
dogmas, and a feeble pietism. My very Protestant fellow students could 
not understand how it was possible for me to join the High Church society, 
the Confraternity of the Holy Trinity, attend early communion in the 
most ritualistic of the Cambridge churches, and also take courses in philos- 
ophy under Doctor McTaggart, who did not believe in God. In those days 
Cambridge students were required to attend College Chapel, not only on 
Sundays, but also on some other days of the week. The services, though 
generally brief, were religiously of great significance. I believe that many 
who shared in them would agree that they constituted one of the profoundest 
experiences in our Cambridge life. It was because of their truly religious 
nature that there was little resentment or opposition to the compulsory 
attendance though it was sometimes felt to be irksome. 

Though I took “Honors” in Theology (as well as in Philosophy— 
the “Moral Sciences Tripos, I and II’), and my religious life continued 
mainly of the type indicated, notwithstanding persuasion to it (most sig- 
nificantly by the Oxford theologian and philosopher, Dr. Hastings 
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Rashdall), I decided against ordination as a minister of religion. Minor 
things that influenced me, of little importance in themselves, are worth men- 
tioning. All the many clergymen with whom I had been associated were 
much concerned with church finances. Distractions and difficulties of this 
kind were to be avoided. More and more I came to be repelled by the as- 
sumption of an attitude of personal “superiority” by most Anglican clergy- 
men, often with relation to ordinary laymen, and almost always toward min- 
isters of the Nonconformist churches. Of course there were exceptions—but 
they were exceptions—and I felt I might do better work not in the “class” 
of Anglican clergy. However, my chief and fundamental reason was that 
the study of philosophy had made me desire to keep a freedom of thought. 
Though my personal religion was as vital as it had ever been, I could not 
tie myself down by the requirements of adherence to the formulated doc- 
trines arid practices of any of the churches. 

That attitude was not merely one of intellectual honesty; it was 
partly religious. The study of religion was changing my religious experi- 
ence itself. One of the changes is evidenced in the volume, Jesus in the 
Nineteenth Century and After (Edinburgh, 1914), written in collaboration 
with Prof. Heinrich Weinel during and after study in Germany at the 
University of Jena and in Paris in contact with the (then) Roman Catholic 
Modernist, Alfred Loisy and Professor Delacroix. Though this book 
shows a continuance of the highest reverence for Jesus as the central human 
figure for Christianity, it also implies that He was no longer the object of 
my religious worship. My studies had led me to center that on the God 
of Jesus. Neither Doctor Weinel nor I would have admitted then, and 
I should not now, that we were simply Ritschlians. Our theology, essen- 
tially our doctrine of deity, was quite different from Ritschlianism. Certain 
Christian doctrines were not given a constructive interpretation in that 
book. Later treatments of two of them reveal the nature of my religious 
life in the manner in which they are interpreted. One of these was an 
article published in The Hibbert Journal in 1915 under the title, “The 
Idea of Resurrection.” The other, a longer study, “Personality and Atone- 
ment,” was published separately as a brochure and also bound up with 
my Burney Prize Essay, Human Needs and the Justification of Religious 
Beliefs (London, 1918). 

Both of these expositions indicate significance as found in living reli- 
gious experience, and an emancipation from traditional accounts of the 
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doctrines concerned. I could find no religious importance in the stories 
of the physical resurrection of Jesus. Resurrection is a spiritual experience, 
a rising, perchance again and again, from one’s “dead” self to higher things. 
Such experience has been a fundamental aspect of my religious life. The 
reality of such resurrection is basic for the hope of mankind. Atonement 
also is a spiritual experience. The crucifixion of Jesus at a specific time 
had only relative, incidental significance. Atonement in religion is the 
felt reconciliation of the sinning mind with God and fellow men. This 
does not happen “once for all.” It can be experienced at all times. For- 
giveness of sins is a felt re-establishment of harmony with the one (or 
ones) sinned against, divine and human, together with a renewed effort 
for and enjoyment of the good. Salvation from sin is the experience, de- 
pendent in part on one’s relation to God and sometimes to one’s fellow men, 
of triumphing over temptation to sin. For my religion, it is essentially 
God who forgives and saves. He is ever present as Saviour. The historic 
Jesus may have helped me to appreciate this. In a manner I may have 
been led by Him toward atonement. But, let me frankly admit, I have 
no feeling or conviction that my atonement depends either on Him as a 
person or on any event of His life or death. Thus some doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Christian churches became for me merely symbolic forms of 
expression for religious experience. In my treatment of Atonement I dealt 
also with redemption from suffering, but this is considered later in this paper. 

The process of emancipation of my thought from certain traditional 
dogmas, and the concurrent greater emphasis on religious experience in 
itself, was promoted further by living nearly eight years in India. Much 
of that time was spent in learning, by personal contacts and observation and 
not merely through books, about Indian religions and philosophies. It was 
quite obvious that these religions were in practice primarily concerned with 
the inner life of the soul and its relation to God or “somewhat” beyond the 
merely transient affairs of daily life. There was nothing to suggest that 
the place of religious worship was a “meeting house” for the cultivation 
of good social feelings between human beings. Temples and mosques were 
“Houses of God,” in which one’s attention was to be centered on God. 
Though I rejected the philosophical and mythological forms of Indian 
religious thought, the reality of Indian religion as spiritual experience 
impressed me both among simple people and the leading religious teachers. 
The manner in which Christianity excelled them did not appear to me to 
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depend on the acceptance of traditional Christian dogmas. My previous 
religious life had been a sharing in that of the Christian community. In 
India it acquired a greater expansiveness: a feeling of participating in the 
religious life of mankind. 

Some persons I have known have gone through painful conflicts with 
reference to difficulties concerning the views of science and the doctrines of 
religion. Such conflicts were much more evident among members of the 
generation preceding mine than among my contemporaries. During no 
period of my life have I experienced such conflicts in any fashion to cause 
emotional distress. The differences of views were obvious, and as a student 
of philosophy they called for and received my careful and prolonged 
attention. The conviction was soon reached that some scientists misrepre- 
sented science and some theologians, religion. The clashes were mostly 
due to unjustifiable dogmatisms on both sides. Actually modern science 
far from encouraging doubt strengthened the conviction of the rational 
source of nature. Every step in advance in natural science gave further 
evidence of the intelligibility of the physical world to human reason, sug- 
gesting that its adequate description requires reference to something more 
than the processes of a nonrational “stuff.” The views of the scientists 
Alfred Russel Wallace and Oliver Lodge that evolution may involve 
intelligent guidance, and of J. Arthur Thomson that it manifests an in- 
creasing dominance of mind, seemed more acceptable than any conception 
that must ultimately rest all development on chance and fails to recognize 
the functions and aims of minds. Whatever other things meant for my 
religious life, the chief effect of my study of nature, especially of its biolog- 
ical aspects, was to intensify my feelings of the sublimity of God. 

Yet nature has never appeared to me to be “a bed of roses”: it is 
impossible to ignore that there is much in it “red in tooth and claw.” Serious 
as the problem of evil must be to all, whether they reflect about it or not, 
it has never constituted for me the ground for painful religious doubt. The 
facts of evil remain even for those who reject religion. Though a com- 
pletely satisfactory intellectual solution of the problem may not be found 
in religious doctrines, the rejection of religion involves the giving up of 
important ways of meeting evils. Sometimes suffering is caused for men 
themselves and for others by their own actions. By changes in their con- 
duct, such suffering may be avoided. That is one aspect of the relation 
of suffering to morality (or rather, immorality). But there is another 
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aspect in which not through sinning, but through moral effort, striving 
for good—the individual experiences, even deliberately accepts, suffering 
or the probability of it. That is evident in times of peace: it is a main 
feature of living in times of war. As the sufferings of war are predominantly 
due to human sin, there is a moral duty to endeavor to eliminate war from 
human life. Yet war is an occasion of the acceptance of suffering by persons 
quite innocent of causing it. Further, we all suffer through natural hap- 
penings for which no human being is morally responsible. The least un- 
satisfactory view of that, best stated (in my opinion), in the Gifford Lec- 
tures of my teacher W. R. Sorley (Moral Values and the Idea of God, 2d 
ed., Cambridge, 1921), is that the world with its risks and sufferings is 
the kind needed for spiritual development. With this conviction, my 
religious life has been one in which I have expected to suffer, have suffered, 
and, however defectively, have religiously borne it. Atonement is in 
part redemption from suffering and through suffering. Through our felt 
relation to God we may endure and triumph over suffering. 

The facts of suffering, so thought of, have had an effect on my con- 
cept of God, and this again on my religious attitude. Not a few, especially 
in America, seem disinclined to admit what here appears to me important. 
My religion has never been simply an affair of sentimental kindliness. For 
it God is not merely loving Father, but also sovereign King. His mercy 
is expressed and realized in part through justice. “Righteous anger,” 
giving rise to just suffering for the sinner, is an aspect of God that needs 
more recognition than it is usually given. Jesus gave evidence of its 
admission in some of His parables as well as in particular utterances. To 
accept the suffering consequent on his own sin, and to see in it one of God’s 
ways to redeem him from sin, fits in with the sense of man’s moral dignity. 
It also implies a religious demand that sinners should be expected to meet 
the requirements of justice. So in connection with the present war, though 
the religiously minded should reject the attitude of hatred (as commonly 
understood), they may insist on the demands of justice, through meeting 
which the aggressive peoples may be redeemed. 

In one form or another religion in human history has in general involved 
an attitude of refusal to accept the short span of earthly life as adequate 
to the human spirit. The doctrine of a personal life after death is incapable 
of empirical or rational proof. There can be no such “proof” of anything 
regarding the future. The predictions of science depend on a faith that the 
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processes of nature will be continued in the future as in the past and the 
present. It is an interesting fact that the idea of immortality has come 
into the minds of men and appeared so significant to them. There have 
been rare times when I have desired that I should have no future life. 
But no one’s desire, either for or against it, can be considered as deciding 
the question as to it. I am inclined to think that the conviction of immor- 
tality has come to men in their communion with God—that is, has been 
an aspect of their religious experience. So it seems to have been with me. 
As religion in other respects has widened my spiritual horizon to the 
wealth of nature and the fellowship of men, so in this it has extended my 
outlook toward the future. The idea of a future life is less present to me 
than it was in my earlier years because an undue emphasis on “otherworldli- 
ness” has been corrected. The present is felt as much God’s as any future 
will be. I can abide in peace, leaving Him to decide whether my life shall 
or shall not continue after death. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, The Imitation of Christ (usually 
ascribed to 4 Kempis), the Hindu Bhagavad Gita, and the Buddhist 
Dhammapada have meant more for my religious life than all the many 
books on theology and all the creeds that I have ever read. In the Hebrew 
Psalms 1 find the best expression of the many facets of religious life. If 
space permitted, I would rather use their phraseology to indicate what 
religion is now to me. Religion is life in the felt presence of God. It is 
a life with moral ideals to be striven for in personal character and in social 
relationships. It is a life of participation in and triumphing over suffering; 
a life in which sins repented of are forgiven. It is a life of enjoyment of 
the riches of the world-of nature. It is a life with confident hope in the 
future in trust in God. It is a life of reverent meditation and communion 
with God. It is a life of joyous adoration, so that one may conclude as 
the Psalms conclude, “Let everything that hath breath, praise the Lord.” 





The Released-Time Plan of 
Religious Education 


Louis Minsky 


HE problem of religious education in the public schools is receiving 

I increasing attention by churchmen, educators and legislators. The 

proposal increasingly favored is the “released-time” system, through 

which public-school children, upon petition of the parents, are released from 

their classes for a specified number of hours each week to attend a religious 

school of their parents’ choice. Since the “released-time” plan generally 

affects Protestants, Catholics and Jews in each community, this survey 
undertakes to detail the attitude of leaders of each faith toward it. 

To understand the problem, however, a brief outline of the back- 
ground of religious education in America and the origins of religious liberty 
is necessary. 

During the Colonial period, the association between education and 
religion was very close. In fact, prior to the year 1776, religion was the 
center of the educational curriculum in America. The colonists had brought 
European ideas to the new country, and one of these ideas was that of the 
intimate relation between Church and State in the educational process. 

But though nine of the American colonies accorded special privileges 
to particular denominations, there were forces favorable to Church-State 
separation in the very nature of the founding of America. It had been the 
refuge for small outlawed sects of Europe; the proprietary colonies induced 
settlers to come by lowering the barriers of religious disabilities; and a 
considerable proportion of the population was unchurched. 

The real beginning of the movement for the separation of Church and 
State began with the War of Independence. Church-State separation and 
freedom of conscience were dominant in the ideology of the American 
Revolution. In states where there had been an Anglican establishment, a 
religious battle was added to the political, The Anglican clergy were 
commonly pro-English and the revolutionary movement became, also, to 
some extent, an anti-Anglican movement. The net effect of the Revolu- 
tion was the divorce of Church and State. The organic separation of State 
from Church became a peculiarly American product. Ernest Sutherland 
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Bates has said: “. . . . when it was first adopted by the Revolutionists, 
it was a wholly unprecedented experiment outside of America . . . . it 
was not adopted anywhere in Europe until the twentieth century.”” 
Provisions for religious liberty were gradually introduced into the 
constitutions of the several states following the Revolution. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the constitution of September 28, 1776, contained the provision that 
all men had the right to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, and that no man could be compelled to worship against those 
dictates, nor be deprived of civil right because of his religious beliefs. 
The New York Constitution of 1777 had no religious test for office and 
contained a satisfactory guarantee of religious liberty. In January, 1786, 
the Virginia Legislature passed an Act for Establishing Religious Freedom, 
written by Jefferson and championed by Madison, among others, which 
specified that all men should be free to profess their opinions in matters of 
religion and that “the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge or affect their 
civil capacities.” At the time of the meeting of the Federal Constitutional 
Convention in 1787, all of the states except Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts had completed the separation of Church and State and 
embodied in their constitutions broad provisions of religious liberty. 


RELIGION AND THE PusBtic ScHOOL 


The principle of complete separation of Church and State and the 
principle of religious liberty were thus generally established before the 
rise of the public-school system. It was only after a long struggle, which 
did not end until the middle of the nineteenth century, that a separation 
was effected between Church and State in education. 

The move for compulsory public education began immediately after 
the Revolutionary War. The great diversity of religious affiliations pre- 
vented any possible agreement about religious instruction in the public 
schools except its complete absence. 

The increasing numbers of Irish and other immigrants from Europe 
who, it was feared, would not send their children to public schools teaching 
sectarian dogmas not of their own faith, influenced Protestants to accept a 
secular public-school system as a means of attracting all the children in the 
community. Another reason advanced for the prohibition of religion from 
- public schools was the desire to cut off aid to Church-controlled schools. 


* American Faith (1940 edition), pp. 283-284. 
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Exclusion of religious education from public schools was most easily 
advanced in the frontier states where there were fewer vested secular in- 
terests. But even in the East, general public schools, free from clerical 
control and supported by general taxation, were the only kind on which 
all sects could agree. 

The struggle for the separation of Church and State in educational 
matters took place on two fronts: the withdrawal of public support for 
sectarian schools and the removal of any sectarian religious teaching from 
the aim and content of the new public-school system. 

The movement for the removal of sectarian teaching from public 
schools was supported by the lesser Protestant sects, as well as by those 
groups which belonged to religious minorities, particularly the Catholic 
minority. Catholics favored the maintenance of their own school system 
and demanded that their share of school taxes be applied to their schools. 
They insisted, however, that if only the public schools were to be sup- 
ported by taxes, then those schools should not favor the religious teaching 
of any one Church group. . 

Up to the 1830's, denominational schools, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic, were receiving money from the states. These included, of course, the 
schools of the predominant faith in the particular locality as well as of the 
minority sects, including the Catholic. Horace Mann, the first Secretary 
of Education in Massachusetts, was responsible for starting the movement 
to remove all sectarian instruction from the public schools. 

The Massachusetts Law of 1827 established community control of 
public schools based on the constitutional principle of separation of Church 
and State and the complete divorce of all Church control from state-sup- 
ported schools. This principle gradually won support throughout the entire 
country. 

The change from homogeneous religious communities to groups in- 
cluding many denominations, the influence of Unitarian concepts, and the 
growing Catholic immigration meant that a satisfactory school system could 
be based only on the complete absence of sectarian influence. The result 
was a public-school system, nonsectarian and exclusively supported by pub- 
lic funds. 

From about the middle of the nineteenth century, the states, through 
constitutional and statutory provision, forbade any religious control of 
public schools and state support of religious schools. From 1850 on, four 
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categories of legislation are to be found in many states: (a) no religious 
tests shall be required for teachers or pupils in the public schools; (b) public 
funds shall not be used to support sectarian institutions; (c) no sectarian 
religious instruction is to be permitted in public schools, and (d) the Bible 
reading in public schools was either prohibited or made optional. In several 
instances, however, as in the case of New Jersey, Bible reading was made 
compulsory. 

With the divorce of religion from public education, the churches were 
faced with the problem of providing religious education to young people 
outside of the school system. Several solutions arose. 

One solution, that of maintaining parochial schools without state 
support, was adopted, mainly by Roman Catholics and Lutherans. Other 
systems adopted by several religious groups were the Sunday school, vaca- 
tion Bible classes and preschool chapel. The Jews, especially, provided 
weekday religiovis education after school hours. 

None of these solutions was regarded as a perfect one. Protestants, 
particularly, found the situation unsatisfactory. 

In 1905, the suggestion was first advanced by Protestant leaders that 
weekday church schools be established and that children attend them one 
or two hours weekly on time released for that purpose by the public schools. 
(There had been earlier experiments with this plan in the 1850’s, and 
again in the 1880’s and 1890’s, in a number of communities, including 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Savannah, Georgia; St. Augustine, Florida and 
Faribault and Stillwater, Minnesota.) In 1913, in Gary, Indiana, this 
practice was instituted for the first time when school superintendent William 
Wirt asked for dismissal of pupils for any type of extra school work which 
their parents wished. Superintendent Wirt believed there should be more 
opportunity in a child’s program for religion, music and other interests. 
Church people took advantage of this plan and the movement made some 
progress in other communities up to 1920. From 1920 to 1929, the week- 
day church-school movement for released time spread rapidly. The de- 
pression brought a halt to this rapid growth, but during the past few years 
there has been a renewed interest in the movement. 

Proponents of the released-time plan believe that, by means of this 
plan, the public school would recognize officially the importance of religious 
education and the need for it in the total education of the American child. 
In their opinion, the plan would help to counteract the antireligious influ- 
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ences in the community and would provide a basis for the moral and ethical 
instruction which is said to be lacking in our public schools. 

Released-time advocates also believe that the plan would recognize 
the existence of religious differences in the population and regard such 
differences as legitimate. They point to the fact that many weekday reli- 
gious education courses have been used to teach reverence for the beliefs of 
others, and feel that weekday religious education should, in conjunction 
with the experience of children in the public-school system, moderate any 
tendency toward bigotry and teach intercultural respect and co-operation. 

Another claim that is made for the plan is that it provides for some 
religious education for many children who do not receive such instruction 
now, and supplements the instruction of some of those who attend religious 
schools. It is also pointed out that the plan eases the schedule of the 
child who wants to receive weekday religious instruction. Also, the indi- 
vidual parent has the right to select any type of education he chooses for 
his child, beyond the minimum of general education required by the state. 

Furthermore, it is contended that the released-time plan enables pro- 
vision to be made for religious education without violating the principle 
of separation between Church and State, by requiring such education to 
be given outside the public-school buildings, and by nonpublic-school teachers 
of the same faith as the children. 

Such are the arguments in favor of released-time given by its sup- 
porters in all faiths. Members of each faith, however, view the plan from 
the perspective of their own religious group, and often have special reasons 
for either supporting or opposing it. With each of these positions we 
will deal in the following pages. 


Protestant ATTITUDES 


Protestants are recognized as being the leaders of the released-time 
movement and the group most widely practicing this plan, which is now 
followed in more than 750 communities. While there is still some oppo- 
sition to the plan, it is finding increasing acceptance among Protestant 
leaders. 

Opposition is based largely upon the contention that released-time 
is a partial and inadequate solution to the religious education problem. 
Opponents of the system deny that weekday church schools strengthen the 
type of religious education given the child, and contend that many com- 
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munities fail to co-ordinate the program with the experiences of the pupils 
in public schools, homes and other agencies. They charge, moreover, that 
weekday church schools are often inaugurated too hurriedly without provi- 
sions for adequate teaching curriculum and financial support. The mass 
education in some schools, it is further argued, is a most unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure, as is the failure of many systems to become definitely related to 
the program of Christian education of the local churches and of the national 
denominational and interdenominational agencies. 

Advocates of weekday church schools are frank in admitting their weak- 
nesses and limitations. For example, Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, Director of 
Weekday Religious Education for the International Council of Religious 
Education, states that some of these weaknesses are inherent in the pattern 
of the school itself and others are due to “low aim” and, therefore, may 
be overcome.” Doctor Shaver points to the time limitation, admitting that 
one or two hours a week are not sufficient for a complete program of char- 
acter or religious education. He also concedes that too many leaders con- 
sider the “informational-cultural” teaching of the Bible and other related 
materials as equivalent to teaching religion. Furthermore, Doctor Shaver 
states, that at a time when the importance of individual guidance is increas- 
ingly recognized by psychologists and educators, the weekday church-school 
teacher, whose classes may enroll several hundred different pupils a week, 
is hard put to it to give much personal counsel. Other handicaps, such as 
correlation with religious education programs in home and church, oppor- 
tunity for purposeful activities, the difficulties of necessary financial and 
moral support, are in Doctor Shaver’s opinion by no means insurmountable. 
Therefore, they are not limitations but challenges which can be met success- 
fully. 

Doctor Shaver and other proponents of the weekday church-school 
system are convinced that it is uniquely suited to meet the present-time 
needs of Protestantism. Doctor Shaver gives as evidence of the Protestant 
character of the schools “the fact that they relate the teaching of religion 
to other elements in the child’s weekday study program without entangling 
Church and State. . . . . Protestantism—a firm believer both in the 
public school and in the separation of Church and State—has found a way 


to include religion in education by a co-operative, but not an entangling 
alliance.” 


* Information Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, May 28, 1943. 
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Arguments in favor of the plan, as generally given by Protestant 
leaders, may be summarized briefly as follows: 

The plan helps to integrate religion with the child’s total educational 
experience, and gives children a type of education in religion comparable 
in its standards and efficiency to public-school studies, and more effective 
than can be developed in the Sunday school, with its unpaid teachers. In 
any case, it gives the child religious education on weekdays as well as on 
Sunday. Some proponents, such as Doctor Shaver, are opposed to limiting 
the teaching of religion to Sunday, asserting that this practice tends to draw 
a line of demarcation between the sacred and the secular and to bring about 
conflicts in the pupil’s mind as to the real meaning and practical application 
of religious principles. 

The public schools, through this plan, encourage the recognition of 
religion as one of the primary concerns of life. The growing recognition 
of spiritual and character objectives in public educational programs is held 
to be a good omen for the growth of the released-time plan. 

The beneficial effect upon the churches is also stressed. It is pointed 
out that in many instances released-time is a vehicle for interchurch co- 
operation, bringing the Protestant churches together in a functional 
co-operative enterprise. In addition, weekday church schools greatly enrich 
the program of the local churches, improve educational methods and cur- 
riculum, bring trained teachers into the schools, and recruit large numbers 
of unaffiliated children for membership in local churches. 

One further argument is advanced, namely, that the released-time 
system is a potent evangelistic enterprise which must be part of the Church’s 
strategy to reach and teach people wherever it finds them. It is a technique 
which aims to meet the realities of the day, just as realism demands that 
the churches take their message to the war worker or to the soldier and 
sailor in their own environment and to meet their needs. Doctor Shaver 
asserts that co-operative weekday schools have achieved a “remarkable 
evangelistic record,” reaching on the average one third of the fifty per cent 
of our children who are not now receiving any training in religion. 


JewisH ATTITUDES 


Religious education is regarded as one of the most important phases 
of Jewish communal activities in the United States. According to an 
interchurch world survey in 1920, Jewish children in the United States 
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who attended both the Hebrew weekday schools and Sunday schools received 
as much as 335 hours of religious instruction a year. The parochial schools 
of the Roman Catholic Church provided for 200 hours, while the Protestant 
churches provided for twenty-five hours. Though no such complete figures 
exist at present, it has been conservatively estimated that in New York 
City the Jewish child who receives religious instruction outside of the 
parochial school gets seven hours a week, while the Protestant receives 
less than three hours, and the Catholic, outside of parochial schools, about 
one hour a week. 

The attitude of Jewish leaders toward the released-time plan has 
been a mixed one. In some communities, rabbis and Jewish educators have 
participated in the movement: in others, they have strenuously opposed 
it. Dr. Israel S. Chipkin, secretary of the American Association for Jewish 
Education, who has been conducting correspondence on the subject with 
leaders of Jewish education in a number of large cities, reports that “the 
local leaders in a single community sometimes differed in their opinion of 
how Jews were affected.” 

During a discussion of the released-time plan at the meeting of the 
American Association for Jewish Education in Atlanta, February 1-3, 1941, 
it was stated that the consensus of reports from local communities was that 
Jews should co-operate on an interfaith basis wherever the plan has become 
law or public policy, but they preferred a “dismissed time” plan in which 
the public schools do not check on the attendance of pupils at church schools. 

Jews who approve of the released-time plan do so for the same 
reason which motivates Christian supporters, namely, a desire to extend 
religious education among public-school children. 

Opposition of other Jewish leaders toward the plan is not the result 
of indifference toward religious education. On the contrary, one of the 
principal Jewish objections to the plan is that it does not give the child 
sufficient religious education. It is emphasized that one hour of the week 
is totally inadequate for Jewish education, and that the released-time system 
tends to weaken the stress on more intensive weekday instruction. It is 
in this connection pointed out that out of the 65,000 Jewish pupils who 
attend religious schools in New York at any one time eighty per cent 
attend from three to five sessions per week. 

Another objection to the plan advanced by Jewish leaders is that it will 
lead to violation of the principle of the separation of Church and State. 
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Furthermore, it is said that by making public distinction between those 
who want religious education and those who do not, the released-time 
plan, by implication, favors the child who does attend religious school 
and puts children who are not released in an unfavorable light and causes 
them mental anguish and humiliation. 

It is also contended that by pointing out religious differences between 
children where such may not be apparent, the released-time plan may, in 
some cases at least, result in mutual antagonism and may engender preju- 
dices where none existed before. 

It is further argued that the released-time plan is an entering wedge 
for the introduction of sectarianism in the public schools, since, in many 
cities, it is affirmed, school buildings are being used to teach religion 
and public-school teachers play an active role in co-operating with religious 
schools. 

Other difficulties raised by the plan are also seen by Jews, including 
the administrative problems for the religious and public schools which the 
plan, if effectively carried out, might create. For example, it is argued that 
should all the children avail themselves of the hour, there would not be 
sufficient educational facilities available, nor could professional teachers 
be employed. On the other hand, unless all the children are dismissed at 
the same time, it would be impossible to provide proper grading in the 
religious schools. Should the “stagger” plan be followed, there would not 
be enough churches, synagogues or religious school facilities in close prox- 
imity to each public school to enable children to go and return to the public 
school in time. This, it is said, would create difficulties both for the reli- 
gious schools and for the public schools; it would tend to disrupt public- 
school schedules. The children remaining in public school during the 
release hour would feel this hour to be a “waste of time”; or, if they engaged 
in worth-while activities, the children not staying in public schools would 
miss the benefit of such activities. 


SuGGESTED ALTERNATIVES 


Many rabbis and Jewish educators would prefer to see a plan put 
into effect which would eliminate or reduce the objections outlined above. 
The plan which would receive most widespread acceptance is the “re- 
duced” or “dismissed” time plan. Under this plan, public schools would 
dismiss all students some one afternoon during the week, for whatever 
their parents wished them to do. Such a plan, it is held, would not dis- 
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criminate between those who would use the period for religious instruction 
and those who would not. Parents not interested in religion could use the 
period for music or some other enterprise, or could just leave their children 
free for recreation. 

Such a plan, in the opinion of Jewish leaders, would eliminate the prin- 
cipal objection against the released-time system, namely, that it is a divisive 
force which stresses religious differences and hence encourages prejudices. 
Since all the children would be dismissed from school, there would be no 
sharp line drawn between those who go to religious school and those who 
remain in their public-school classes. 

Another alternative plan favored is that of credit for religious educa- 
tion on a high-school level. Beginning with senior high-school, and pos- 
sibly also with junior high-school grades, limited credit would, under this 
system, be given to children who would pass examinations conducted by 
recognized religious bodies of their own faith, under the supervision of the 
Board of Regents. Such a plan, with modification, is now being tried in 
Pittsburgh. 

Some Jewish leaders also favor the teaching of universal or nonsec- 
tarian religion in the public schools proper through development of a 
course which would teach the common concepts and elements in all of 
= re Tue Catuotic ATTITUDE 

No Roman Catholic spokesman has voiced opposition to the released- 
time plan. Catholics have generally co-operated in having the plan 
adopted in local communities. As an example of the Catholic attitude, 
Monsignor John R. Hagaa, superintendent of the schools of the Catholic 
diocese of Cleveland, in presenting his views recently to the Protestant 
Ministers’ Association of that city, said that while his Church was opposed 
to “neutral” religious instruction which includes religion in the public- 
school curriculum, it was, however, in that diocese, very much in favor of 
religious instruction through the released-time method and was glad to 
co-operate with other religious bodies to that end. 

However, the released-time system does not satisfy Catholic aspira- 
tions in the religious education field. 

The Catholic ideal for many is “every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school.” The Church believes that religion is an integral part of education, 
that its influence should permeate the entire curricula and atmosphere of 
the school and that hence it is necessary to maintain parochial schools. 
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At the present time, the parochial schools are supported through vol- 
untary contributions of parishioners. Although this amounts to a double 
school tax for Catholics, there is no widespread sentiment to have state 
support for parochial schools. Some spokesmen do favor it, but the ruling 
opinion is that state support would lead to overmuch state interference with 
Catholic education. 

The American Catholic’s stand on religion and education is fashioned 
by the official pronouncements of the Vatican as well as by the interpreta- 
tions and applications of these pronouncements made by American officials 
of the Church. 

The leading statement of principles is contained in the Encyclical 
Letter of His Holiness Pius XI on “Christian Education of Youth.” In 
this encyclical, the principles of the Universal Church are stated, but the 
application of them in a specific nation or place is left in the hands of 
Catholic prelates in their own countries. 

The Pope emphasizes in this encyclical that the material or temporal 
well-being of the individual is, in Catholic education, intimately associated 
with his spiritual or eternal happiness, and that “Education belongs pre- 
eminently to the Church.” 

Further on the Pope states “that the subject of Christian education 
is man whole and entire, soul united to body in unity of nature, with all 
his faculties natural and supernatural, such as right, reason and revelation 
show him to be.” 

These, in outline, are the basic Catholic principles of education, and 
although they can be fully applied only in so-called Catholic states, yet 
they are to be applied as far as possible in non-Catholic states. This appli- 
cation, according to the Vatican and to American Catholic spokesmen, would 
not conflict with or jeopardize the rights of non-Catholics. 

American Catholics agree with and accept these basic principles of the 
encyclical, emphasizing the responsibility of the schools to furnish an edu- 
cation permeated with religious thought. 

Catholics believe that in the light of their principles the educational 
program in the United States needs drastic revision. The sidetracking of 
religion from education, they hold, is destructive to the social order, as 
well as the welfare of the individual. The spread of secularism, a regard 
for worldly as opposed to spiritual matters, is, they believe, the logical 
result of the present public-school system. 
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The Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., National Secretary of the Jesuit 
Educational Association, in a speech delivered at the 1939 Convention 
of the National Catholic Alumni Federation, said: ‘Now, secularism, 
as far as it affects American education, is, in itself, a rather negative thing; 
it simply says that there shall be an absolute separation of religious training 
and instruction and secular training and instruction. In itself, it does not 
deny God nor religion nor the value of religious training and ideals. It 
simply ignores them. It says, in effect, that professedly religious training 
and instruction must be kept beyond the doorstep of the school. It says, 
very simply, that no public monies shall ever be given for the support of 
denominational schools. 

“Tet the members of such denominations conduct their own schools, 
if they will and if they can; the state will have nothing to do with their 
support. Let religious instruction, if parents and students believe in its 
value, be confined to the home, to the Church, to the Catholic club, to the 
Y.M.C.A. and such other organizations. Looked at in this light the 
secularization of American education was purely a negative matter. It 
put the control of the schools in the hands of the state. It simply denied 
time for religious instruction.” 

Continuing, he says, “While the secularization, then of education, did 
not necessarily proceed, at least entirely, from godlessness, it most certainly 
did and does lead to it.” 

At the same convention, the Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, said: “The philosophy of the 
neutral school has gradually become unneutral; it has gradually become 
definitely secularistic and-the curricula and the methods are being affected 
by that philosophy.” 

Other Catholic spokesmen have reiterated the same theme. The 
Catholic attitude is best expressed in the encyclical previously referred to 
in which Pope Piux XI says: “The so-called ‘neutral’ or ‘lay’ school, 
from which religion is excluded, is contrary to the fundamental purposes 
of education. Such a school, moreover, cannot exist in practice; it is bound 


to become irreligious.” 
CoNcCLUSION 


It will be remarked, from the foregoing survey, that Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews are all agreed on the need for educating children in 
the religion of their parents. Differences of opinion exist, however, as 
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to the best method of providing religious education for the public-school 
child. To some, the released-time plan is the obvious solution; to others 
this plan is merely a temporary expedient useful until some more effective 
method is found. Still others oppose the plan entirely. They would 
substitute systems which, they believe, would remove certain defects 
said to be inherent in the released-time plan. 

The important thing is that these differences of opinion are simply 
divergent approaches to the same goal, namely, the extension of religious 
education. We believe it would be well if this fact were recognized at 
once by religious and lay leaders of all faiths. 

This survey was prepared with the thought that it would enable both 
advocates and opponents of the released-time plan to obtain a better under- 
standing of each other’s point of view, and enable the interested bystander 
to apprise himself of the viewpoints of both groups. It is also hoped that 
the survey will contribute toward intelligent and friendly discussion among 
individuals of all viewpoints and lead to constructive action toward a sturdy 
religious foundation for the American Republic. 


The Way Lies in the Deep 


Epwarp SHILLITO 


HE way to the reunion of the Churches lies not on the surface 
but in the deep levels of their life. 


The changes in the relation of the churches to each other in 
this country in the last fifty years have been many and no one single cause 
can be given. The interpreter can be dismissed at once who thinks it 
a simple matter. One may use the familiar adage: “They must hang 
together to escape hanging separately.” Another, borrowing the language 
of business, sees in the movement something parallel to “mergers,” and 
speaks of “rationalization.” Another sets it down to a waning faith, which 
has put in the background the former beliefs, for which men were willing 
to suffer loss. Now they desire to retain a Christian spirit without care 
for creed or sacred customs and they call this toleration! It can be said 
at once that no one who has lived through these years, and has known 
from within the Church, even though it is but a little of the forces which 
have been at work, will think of such reasons as sufficient. They have 
had a part as they must have in all associations of human beings, and the 
Churches have their treasure in earthen vessels, sometimes very earthen. 
But these reasons are trifling in comparison with the very great forces which 
from different directions have been at work in the soul of the Church. 

Those who wish to read the story in a concise and authoritative form 
should read Dr. Hugh Martin upon the Three Strands of the Ecumenical 
Movement which are also the three strands to be seen in the movement 
toward unity not only in the World Church but in the Church in England. 
“Missionary,” “Faith and Order,” “Life and Work” are the names given 
to these strands. It is not the purpose of this impression to repeat what 
has been done by Dr. H. Paul Douglass* and by Dr. Hugh Martin,? 
both masters to whom we must listen. This is only a footnote to convey 
the belief of the writer that the effective reason for the new hope within 
the Churches is the pressure of a Divine Hand upon them; and this in- 
deed is everywhere shared by the historians, who have been named. It 
is as if the Church at Laodicea had recovered from its archives the letter 


*A Decade of Objective Progress in the Church Unity. 
* Christian Reunion, a Plea for Action. 
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written to their fathers which we know as the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and had come under the spell of the passion and ecstasy of the Apostle 
when he beheld the vision of a unity of mankind in Christ, and the way 
which led to it. 

But the changes in the last fifty years cannot be separated from the 
surface-life of the Churches. We can go to a smaller industrial town, 
itself in the vast orbit of a great city. 

In a little masterpiece, Grey Pastures, the admirable writer William 
Haslam Mills has made a smaller Lancashire town to live in its manners 
and customs. The sketches are centered in Wycliffe Chapel, the church 
which he and I knew well. This was one of the different religious 
“bodies,” which had their own “places of worship,” and lived side by 
side. On one day of the year the members of these bodies used to walk 
in procession between lines of spectators, behind banners and bands of 
music, in a state of “intense consciousness both of self and schism,” the 
author proceeds, because the proceedings of the day were indeed frankly 
and unblushingly sectarian. ‘We Dissenters ‘walked’ in the morning, it 
was not a convenient arrangement, but we accepted it because the Church 
had seized the afternoon. In the morning, consequently, Dissent was 
between the tram-lines and Church was on the pavement. In the after- 
noon it was Dissent on the pavement and Church between the tram-lines, 
and in the course of the completed day each had examined the other 
with considerable interest both qualitatively and quantitatively.” The 
Dissenters, too, dissented from each other. They all “walked” on Whit- 
Friday, and they all “walked separately, crossing one another at right 
angles and obtuse angles like caterpillars on a cabbage leaf. Our local 
Christendom was not reunited; it did not want to be.” 

“They did not want to be.” That is true; but it might be added that 
they were not unfriendly to each other. They were content to live their 
own lives, and it did not occur to them that any other arrangement was 
desirable or even possible. Nor must it be forgotten that the surface 
of their life had deeps beneath it. 

In such a town today a stranger might see notices of a Religion and 
Life week in which the churches would be uniting on their witness, and 
on the same hoardings there might be announced the Sword of the Spirit 
meetings in which the Catholics were taking their part in pressing home 
the call of the Christian faith to the town in the ordering of the common 
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life. In such a town the interchange between the Anglican Church and 
the Free Churches on special occasions would not be considered an unusual 
proceeding. There might well be fraternals, in which the clergy and 
ministers of all denominations meet and discuss in a frank, friendly way 
not only the things upon which they agree, but those upon which they differ. 
In the interests of religious education or in schemes for social reform there 
would be co-operation. Nothing like a definite scheme of reunion would be 


in their view. But the hope of it would have a place in the visions of the 
future. 


SCHOLARSHIP CLEARS THE Way 


First in order of time, and least recognized, are the preparations 
made by scholarship. Theologians are often charged with the responsi- 
bility for these unhappy divisions, and they must bear their share, but 
when the story of sacred learning in these years is told, it can be seen 
that without being moved by any direct concern for Christian unity, but 
simply seeking the truth to which they had pledged their loyalty, they 
have helped to bring Christians together. They themselves receive little 
reward for this; their work is mediated to others by their books and 
more by the preachers in the churches of all names. But they have pro- 
vided new facts of which all who handle the Holy Scriptures and church 
history have to take account. So far as a Christian society sets out to find 
its gospel and the instrument through which that gospel must be expressed, 
it will not desire to know simply what its own scholars have to say, it must 
and will listen to all who have light to cast upon the sacred oracles. 

There is in the hymnbook already a limited reunion in being. Of 
the realm of scholarship also that is true. One example brings this home 
to the present writer. When in 1892 I went up to Oxford, I did not 
find any outward expression of fellowship betwen the churches except 
among the theologians. Then there was no Free Churchman heard from 
the pulpit of the University Church. There were no united missions. 
Some mission meetings were arranged, it is true, by the evangelical mem- 
bers of the University. I remember hearing D. L. Moody at such a 
mission; but that was an exceptional event. There was, however, a 
large measure of fellowship among the scholars. It is a pleasant memory 
to recall how in Doctor Sanday’s rooms a seminar was held weekly in 
which scholars, some of them now with a world-wide name among theo- 
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logians, met to study the Synoptic Gospels. I was invited as a junior 
member to be present when Free Churchmen and Anglicans went to the 
very heart of the New Testament with complete frankness and sympathy. 
That seminar was only one example out of many to show how all unper- 
ceived there were truths being released which must make it necessary 
in the end for the members of all Christian communions to re-examine 
their traditions and those assumptions which they had taken for 
granted. 


Wuat THE CHurcHEs Must Now DeEFEnp 1n THEIR TRADITION 


It used for example to be taken for granted by the denominations 
that they had the authority of the New Testament for their distinctive 
“orders” and for their interpretation of Christian truth. But what if new 
light has ben cast upon the New Testament itself? It may be said in one 
word, that those who may never have heard of the theological schools 
have had to answer old questions afresh, and resume again old conver- 
sations in the light of the Holy Scriptures as they have been newly 
interpreted. It seems as if the great questions are never finally closed. 
Scholarship has helped to make the different communions of Christians 
review their distinctive principles and see them against another background. 
Their position could no longer be justified by some phrase or even a long 
passage in the New Testament taken by itself. It must be seen in the 
light of the whole counsel of God as it is revealed and mighty in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is no longer enough for a church to say, “we have 
the choice between various alternative methods of ordering a human 
society, monarchical, republican, democratic, and we must choose between 
them on their merits and become Episcopal, or Presbyterian, or Congrega- 
tional.” There now appears to be no escape from the Church anywhere 
in the New Testament; there is no churchless Christianity, nor is there 
any way of separating what is to be the order of the Church from the 
grace and truth by which and for which it is created. If the institution, 
for example, of the bishopric is to be defended, it must be by giving reason 
to show that it is the appointed way whereby the gospel can be preserved 
in its fullness, and released into all the world in each succeding age. The 
argument must be set not on the plane of social order nor upon that of 
historical precedents, but on the plane of the gospel itself. It is not 
enough to argue that the method of episcopacy is true to our choice of 
what is the most efficient form of government. Those who are Congre- 
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gationalist cannot be content to defend their order on the ground that it 
is a church order fitted for those who in their political life are democratic. 
Something more is demanded; the order and the gospel must be shown 
to be organically one. Episcopacy is not to be defended, except so far 
as it is believed to be an order by means of which the gospel is served 
and prolonged in its power. The same demand is made of those who 
have other orders. It is no answer now that they correspond in the 
spiritual sphere to the Republican or Democratic or even Anarchic 
theories of human society but how are they indissolubly bound up with 
the Christian gospel? How do they serve it? 

There are many other challenges, more important still, put forth 
by the scholars from their hidden sanctuaries. They are never idle, never 
fearful, never claiming any authority but that which the truth has in its 
own right. And by ways known and unknown their toil has helped to 
create a new atmosphere and given a new direction to the Churches. 

It was from the atmosphere of Doctor Sanday’s seminar, and other 
associations which Oxford had opened, I went to the town of which Grey 
Pastures speaks, to be junior minister of the church which he describes. 
It was a scene, not yet greatly moved by any explorations of scholars, 
and still ahead even for scholars lay the revolutions of these fifty years. 
But the train was already being laid. Theologians are among those who 
trouble Israel, but Israel may need troubling. 

While I was still a junior minister of “Wycliffe” I lighted upon a 
certain place called Curbar in Derbyshire, and meeting with some friends 
I entered and stayed in the camp of the Student Christian Movement. 
That movement was in the early stages of its history. Many who are 
now leaders in the Christian Church were then undergraduates; among 
them there were some who have fallen asleep but have left imperishable 
memories; Thornton and Gairdner who burned out for their Saviour in 
Egypt were then looking forward to their mission. It was a new world 
to me. Men and women of various communions were there filled with 
what can only be described as a deep and burning passion for their Saviour. 
That seemed to dwarf everything else. Yet it went with a manifest offer- 
ing of great gifts of scholarship, and administrative power and statesman- 
ship were everywhere available. Many of us who remember “Curbar” 
have been led to other expressions of their faith, and have changed their 
attitude, it may be, to many things. But that early love has never been 
lost. At Curbar I came upon the missionary strand. 
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TuHeE Missionary STRAND 


From that hour I learned two things, which the years have con- 
firmed: one, that in a deep and evangelical passion there is a way to 
fellowship and the second, that those who are one in Christ will have 
an impregnable faith in the unity of mankind in Him. They will see 
mankind as one in the Kingdom of God; and in the love of Christ they 
will hear the call to carry His gospel without delay to the ends of the 
earth. They will find their direction from the far horizon, and they 
will not faint or grow weary. 

It has been demonstrated in experience that the first emphasis of 
the Student Christian Movement upon the evangelization of the world 
was right. It was sharply criticized at the time; the logic of heaven was 
taken to be the same as that of earthly wisdom, which said frankly, “you 
are not big enough in days in which you are scarcely holding your own at 
home.” They were right, who heard the voice that told them, “when 
you are weak, and the enemy is too much for you, that is the time to strike 
out boldly, and move in the strength of the unseen Lord into all the 
earth.” When they went out to the ends of the earth they were on the 
way to reunion. It has been proved that so far as the Church has ven- 
tured out upon this impossible advance, it has been led to know better its 
own needs at home. 

Those who study the change that has come to pass in the atmosphere 
of the churches toward reunion must never forget the Student Christian 
Movement. Throughout these years in its company have been found 
men and women who, when their student days were over, took positions 
of leadership in all the churches. They may not have advocated any 
explicit policy of reunion; they have worked within the ample range of 
interdenominational fellowship. But nonetheless they have helped to make 
ready the way which must lead in the end to the One Catholic Church. 
As these years are remembered there comes to me the thought of many 
fellowships within the Church with a like spirit to that which has been 
revealed in the Student Christian Movement. The same spiritual logic 
was at workin them. “Our desire is to cultivate a new spiritual fellowship 
and communion with all branches of the Christian Church; our hope is 
of a Free Church of England so steeped in the spirit and traditions of the 
entire Church Catholic as to be ready in due time for the reunion of 
Christendom.” These words were in the covenant which for forty years 
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bound together the members of one Society, one among many in which 
the conspiracy was being planned. 

The new spirit began to be shown in a simple but important change; 
we became more concerned with the things upon which we were agreed. 
In November, 1920, Dr. Percy Dearmer preached to the University 
Church, Oxford, to an audience chiefly of undergraduates. One who was 
present has preserved the record of what must have been an unusual 
sermon. The preacher indeed proposed not to preach a sermon at all but 
to read the report of a subcommittee of devils in hell appointed by the 
main committe for the special task of destroying English religion. They 
had had, it seemed, considerable success particularly in their stained-glass 
window department, so that practically everyone with an eye for color 
had been driven from attending church. But the devils went on to report 
a grave piece of news: “It has been observed in recent times,” they said, 
“that a number of students of different Christian denominations have been 
in the habit of meeting together in tents every summer at a certain place 
in the midlands. Here they discuss together not those points on which 
they diverge but those upon which they can agree. It is to be feared that 
if this spirit once spreads to the clergy, most of our work during the past 
century will be undone.” * 

It was in the mission field that the evangelical passion among Chris- 
tians found its first united expression. Against the background of the 
world in its need, the things agreed loomed large, and the real meaning 
of the things in which we differed became more clear. There followed 
inevitably the call to carry into their country lessons learned overseas. 

It was in 1910 that the Edinburgh International Missionary Con- 
ference was held. Here, too, it was in the depths that its meaning must 
be sought. From the moment when Dr. John R. Mott, the Chairman, 
opened with the words, “Be still and know that I am God,” there was in 
that assembly something more than a manifestly able company of mis- 
sionary statesmen, seeking to adjust their enterprises to the needs of the 
modern world. There was statesmanship such as could not have been 
excelled in any other assembly. But those who were present agree that 
the pressure of a Divine Hand was upon them, drawing them out to 
the ends of all the earth, but no less drawing them together in Christ. 
At that time I was with Dr. R. F. Horton, the revered Congregational 


* The Life of Percy Dearmer. 
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preacher; from Edingurgh he sent an urgent call to his Church to pray 
with the members of that Conference; “great things” were happening 
there and “great things” as he saw them were in the deep places. 

Here began a new day in the missionary cause, and with that a new 
spirit of fellowship among the churches of England. At the center, that 
fellowship is almost perfect. There is nothing which can be called “re- 
union” but if by a sudden and strange happening news came to those who 
lead their societies that “reunion” was now an accomplished fact, they 
would feel that much would be changed in administration, but little 
would need to be changed in the spirit of their common service. All 
manner of enterprises are arranged in concert: for many years, for example, 
the United Council of Misisonary Education has issued books which are 
read in all the churches. A book may be written by a Free Churchman, 
and edited by an Anglican, or the parts may be reversed. There has 
been an interchange of writers in being for many years now. 

Here there enters naturally the second strand, of Life and Work. It 
is safe to add that in the logic of things the missionary enterprise has led 
to a new concern for the “condition of England.” The entrance of the 
gospel into the community life of an African tribe marks the beginning of 
a new order. It is impossible to carry the gospel to a people without 
causing revolutions. ‘When did the new age in China begin?” The 
question was put to a Chinese scholar; he answered, “fon the day when 
Robert Morrison,” the first great Protestant missionary “arrived at Can- 
ton.” If that is true, then the question inevitably follows: “If Christianity 
is true, what change must it demand from us in our own social order. We 
are not Africans or Chinese, but English folk. What is involved 
for us?” 

The demand was enforced from the New Churches and one of their 
leaders said, “Unity for you in the West may be a luxury, to us it is a 
necessity.” The depth of the movement toward unity in those other 
lands has been brought home to many for the first time by the projected 
South Indian Church. The long negotiations have not yet reached an 
end; but whatever is the immediate future, there is certainly in the churches 
in England a new light cast upon their problems from South India. There 
again, it has not been primarily an ecclesiastical experiment; Christians in 
South India have been driven by the tides of the Spirit. And if in India, 
why not in England? 
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From COPEC to Oxrorp 


During the same years the Churches in England have found a force 
drawing them together in their common concern for applied Christainity. 
After many years of patient preparation, the Conference on Politics, Eco- 
nomics and Citizenship, commonly known as the COPEC, met in 1924 
in the city of Birmingham. COPEC was in a direct line from “Edinburgh 
1910.” The Assembly had before it reports upon education, housing, 
international relationship, and there was no field of human life which 
was not explored. 

COPEC was followed in 1925 by the Stockholm Conference, from 
which began the Life and Work Movement. The after history of this 
movement is in reality a most convincing record of spiritual logic. From 
Stockholm there went far and wide the call to fellowship in the applica- 
tion of the Christian faith to a world in deep need. “The Cross is the 
security of the world.” Doctor Deissmann quoted these words from an 
old Nubian Psalm. They represented the underlying faith of the rep- 
resentatives of all the churches of Christendom, with the exception of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the full significance of that Conference 
did not reveal itself till afterward. The very title of the second Con- 
ference which followed shows what had happened between 1925 and 
1938. At Oxford the Conference was on Church, Community and State. 
Thinkers not content to dwell on the surface of things sought to under- 
stand both what was happening in international life, and the beliefs beneath 
them; and at the same time the bearing upon them of the theology, most 
significant of that period between the Wars. At Oxford something of the 
call which comes to the modern Church was heard by many. And they 
heard it together. Others are beginning to hear it everywhere. The 
churches of Christ are set in this definite age; they have to redeem this 
time. They have to take their part in answering the question: what 
then is the mind of Christ upon the new order of society in nations and 
in the family of nations? If the churches are to give any counsel, and 
act in any effective way, they must speak together. 


THE Tuirp StrraND—FAITH AND ORDER 


The third strand need not be described in detail. It has not been 
the purpose of this sketch to give the history of the movements definitely 
seeking for a way to the reunion of the churches. It has been rather to 
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suggest how from many sides the tides of the spirit have come into the 
Churches, and carried them, not knowing whither they were going. But 
while from the ends of the earth as well as from the social life outside 
their door, from the labors of historians and philosophers, as well as from 
the patient “mental strife” of theologians, Christians were coming to know 
something of a new fellowship and to desire more, there were those who 
had a direct concern for Christian reunion. From the days when Bishop 
Brent first laid the project of Faith and Order before the Protestant Epis- 
copal Convocation in 1910, till the present hour the society which took 
this name has steadily kept in mind the underlying unity of the churches 
which springs from loyalty to Christ. There have been two general 
conferences at Lausanne in 1927 and at Edinburgh in 1937. How its 
leaders approached the problem of reunion can be seen from the titles of 
sections: the Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ; the Word of God; Ministry 
and Sacraments; the Communion of Saints; the Church’s Unity in Life 
and Worship. They are not concerned with mergers. Faith and Order 
is not seeking an undenominational unity; nor to devise formulae; nor 
even to plan as practical people should plan for a happier spirit of co- 
operation. Its chief task has been to set in relation to each other these 
two experiences. When Christian people of various churches meet within 
the sphere of faith as lived, they understand each other and unite; and at 
the same time many obstacles to unity emerge when these same Christians 
try to adjust their ecclesiastical differences. There is no escape from the 
arduous toil of mind and heart which these two facts bring to Christian 
people. But thanks to the Life and Faith people the way has been made 
more clear, and always that way lies in the deeps. 

It comes to this: what has been, shows where the secret lies of that 
which is to be. Not simply in an atmosphere of common sense, but in the 
glow of a passionate desire for the unity which is in the purpose of Christ, 
can power be found to do this strange, impossible thing. 

Before any session of Christians considering reunion there should be 
appointed for the reading, the first three chapters of Ephesians, that one 
long breathless rhapsody of the Apostle, who was so carried away by the 
wonder of the secret now revealed to him, that he does not seem able to 
stop. He saw and we must see our times brought into the divine purpose, 
“to sum up all things in Christ.” Nothing less is sufficient for us. This 
brings the passionate faith to which nothing is impossible. 








Revelation and Tradition 


Joun E. Skociunp 


T IS a misnomer to speak of tradition as a “source” of religious knowl- 
] edge, for the “source” of religious knowledge is actually in revelation. 
However, tradition as the embodiment of past revelations and the 
background for present immediate revelation does have within it elements 
which claim to be knowledge of the divine. Insofar as these elements find 
a place in the totality of our knowledge of divine reality, they may for 
practical purposes be considered sources of religious knowledge. 

Literally the word “tradition” means “handing over.” This has a 
twofold implication: a “content” which is transmitted, and the “transmit- 
tors” of the content. The content of tradition in its broadest sense includes 
all the social heritage of mankind. Man’s skills, his knowledge and his 
wisdom have increased because of the cumulative growth of his tradition. 
In this man differs from the animals. Their inheritance is biological; man’s 
is biological and social, and it is tradition that is the chief bearer of man’s 
social inheritance. As the individual becomes integrated into the life of 
the group he becomes a bearer of the content of the tradition. This in turn 
he utilizes in relation to his own situation and then as a transmittor he gives 
the tradition and its added accumulation in his lifetime to his offspring 
and they to their posterity. Actually, then, the tradition is that social and 
spiritual tie which gives to the community its continuity and coherence. 

One of the prominent aspects of man’s tradition is his religion. His 
religious skills and knowledge are in the main gained through appropria- 
tion from the group of which he is a part. He is “religious” insofar as he 
adequately assimilates within his own consciousness the “content” of his 
religious tradition and in turn becomes a “transmittor” of that tradition to 
his posterity. In this way the coherence and continuity of the religion of 
the community is maintained. 

But what of revelation in relation to tradition? What place does it 
have in tradition’s development? If we consider revelation in its widest 
meaning as the unveiling or self-disclosure of divine reality, then we may 
say that religion as embodied in the tradition of the community has its 
foundation in revelation. At least this is the claim that the religious devotee 
makes for his particular religious type. He feels that that which the tra- 
dition seeks to preserve is nothing else than that revelation which lies 
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at the foundation of the tradition. Generally he claims that the tradition 
is further built up through additional revelations or by attempts to inter- 
pret, clarify or preserve the original revelation or revelations. The history 
of any religion viewed from this point of view is thus the attempt on the 
part of the continuing religious community to preserve and interpret the 
revelation upon which it is founded. Dogma, ceremonial and cult become 
the concrete expressions of the tradition. These may be modified and 
developed to meet historical contingencies, but the basic purpose of preser- 
vation remains constant. Thus we see that the tradition which the religious 
community holds as its sacred truth is the expression of the revelation 
which the religious community finds at its foundations. 

What, then, is the value of tradition as a source of religious knowledge? 
In attempting to determine this value, two views as to the nature of tra- 
dition must be considered. The first of these, the authoritarian or con- 
servative view, sees in tradition the embodiment of completed revelation. 
It looks to the past. The sacred writings, dogmas, ceremonials or institu- 
tions belonging to the historical development of the community are the 
bearers of religious knowledge. These are regarded as sacred and inviolate. 
They are above the criticism of the group and are to be unquestionably 
obeyed by each generation and transmitted to the next in the same form in 
which they were received. 

A case in point is the emphasis upon the exact observance of the Jewish 
tradition insisted upon by the Pharisees of Jesus’? day. The moral and 
spiritual law of Moses which embodied the primary revelation was overlaid 
by a vast and complicated body of tradition which sought through its ob- 
servances to insure exact obedience to the letter of the law. The Jewish 
educational practice, which had as its central units the family and the syn- 
agogue school, was based upon such a view of tradition. The basic aim of 
education was to instill reverence for and knowledge of the law in the 
mind of the child. The look was constantly backwards. They began with 
the written law of Moses and the prophets and carried the process of 
learning, which was in the main rote memorization, up through the written 
and unwritten maxims and precepts of the later rabbinical scholars. These 
later teachings were held to be interpretations of the once-given law. They 
enabled the contemporary to better grasp the essence of that which the 
ancients had received from God. But in no way were they considered 
modifications of that which had once and for all been given. 
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Whereas the early Church revolted against the legalism of the Phari- 
sees, it tended early to develop its own authoritarian tradition. In the face 
of opposition, it was forced to define its position. It did this by looking 
back to the Founder and those who had received His teaching, the apostles. 
By the second century the test of truth became “apostolicity.” Every new 
view which claimed to be a statement of Christian truth was forced to run 
the gauntlet of the apostles before it could be incorporated into the orthodox 
faith. Implied in this are the two elements of tradition noted above, the 
“content” and the “transmittors.” The content is that which was received 
by the apostles from Jesus and during “the forty days” between the Ascen- 
sion and Pentecost. The transmittors are the apostles and their direct 
successors. In this early development, each apostle or successor of 
an apostle made his particular modification of the gospel truth, but this 
freedom did not continue for long. In the face of opposition both from 
within and without, the Church found it necessary to arrive at some com- 
mon ground of judgment. This was discovered in the transmittors of the 
tradition, the successors of the apostles, the Church as centering in the 
bishops. They were thought of as the divinely appointed bearers of the 
sacred truth. To their predecessors this truth had been given and now 
they held it in sacred trust. They were the authoritarian Church. When 
differences of interpretation arose between these transmittors concerning 
some part of the tradition the principle of the ecumenical council was de- 
veloped. Here the point in question was submitted to a representative 
group (theoretically the whole body of the bishops, but actually never so). 
The arguments were weighed and a conclusion, in many cases a compromise, 
was achieved. Those who-abided by the results of the council were judged 
orthodox and the minority who dissented were heterodox. In this way 
through the centuries there was built up a body of interpretation which 
along with the original apostolic content is the tradition of the Church. 
It is this original content and its transmittors, or the faith as interpreted 
by the Church, that comprises tradition for Catholic Christianity. To this 
Church and its traditional content is given the aura of infallibility. 

The Protestant Reformation was essentially an attempt to reform 
the transmittors of the tradition. The Reformers did not so much object 
to the theology of the Catholics as they did to the moral and spiritual cor- 
ruption within the Church. Protestant theology in the main has had high 
regard for the apostolic tradition as interpreted by the early Church. Many 
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of the main branches of the Protestant group accept as important in matters 
of faith the early creeds of Christendom and some branches cling with as 
much tenacity as do the Catholics to the apostolic succession of the trans- 
mittors. The basic difference lies in the matter of primary authority. 

For the Catholics this authority is the Church, as headed by the Pope 
or Patriarch. The Protestors felt that this gave to the Church a fallible 
head, as witnessed to by the evil conditions which permeated the entire 
hierarchy. They had to discover another seat of authority which would 
be truly infallible. This they found in the Scriptures. They felt that the 
Founder of the tradition was Jesus, and that the apostles were divinely 
appointed to record the tradition. Their records became the New Testa- 
ment, and that, along with the Old Testament, comprised the sacred and 
authoritative tradition. The general assumption of the early Reformers 
was that this would be a simple and unifying standard for the Church to 
follow. However, differences of opinion as to interpretation quickly arose. 
There was no official body of transmittors to decide matters of controversy. 
The result was the growth of an ever-increasing number of divisions within 
Protestantism. However, in the main, the Protestant groups have clung 
to the Bible as their seat of authority and the complete source of their tradi- 
tion. Actually, as we have noted above, much of the tradition of the his- 
torical Church has been included within the rites, beliefs and organizations 
of Protestantism. But the consistent Protestant when driven to the core 
of his faith will not give to those that infallible authority which he grants 
to his tradition as found in the Bible. 

We have seen from the above brief survey three illustrations of tra- 
dition viewed from the authoritative or conservative point of view. Al- 
though each of these sees the heart of tradition in a different way, they 
basically exemplify an uncritical submissive acceptance of that which comes 
from the past. Revelation of Divine Reality is found in remote events. 
These events are in turn interpreted, and the revelatory events plus their 
interpretation become the tradition. 

Such a view has led to the discrediting of tradition, and much of the 
temper of the modern age has accepted the battle cry: “Break with the 
past! Away with authority!” This modern opposition to the conserva- 
tive view of tradition has comé from three areas. The first centers in the 
modern development of scientific inquiry. Here the tendency has been to 
break away from traditional authority, no matter how sacred it might have 
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been regarded in the past, and to investigate the matter in hand from a 
purely objective point of view. Nothing which claims to be truth is to 
be accepted as such until it is able to validate its claim in terms of the 
scientific method. 

The second area of investigation which has resulted in a revolt against 
the authority of tradition is the modern study of history. According to 
this point of view, no event in history is a “revelation” of the Absolute, 
but rather events in history are relative to the particular segment of history 
of which they are a part. That which claims to be revelation of divine 
reality is but a reflection of the part of history in which it occurs. As such 
it can be studied objectively and its causative factors determined. 

The third area of revolt against tradition comes from within religion 
itself. It arises on the part of men who desire to have, if possible, direct 
acquaintance with divine reality. No tradition, no matter how surrounded 
with the halo of sacred antiquity, is of comparable value with a personal 
experience of the divine. Such emphases upon free experience have had 
their place in Christianity throughout its history, but in no age has this 
temper had such prominence within the ranks of Christendom as today. 

Each of the above reflect in common the modern emphasis upon 
the empirical method. They base their revolt against the past upon the 
necessity of empirical verification in the present. If there is no verification 
immediately forthcoming, a tendency toward uncertainty and skepticism 
develops, which makes difficult any positive appreciation of historic values. 
Man’s great historic achievements are seen as the mileposts in his devel- 
opment, but the truth which they contain is related solely to the age in 
which they occur; the visions of prophets and fathers hold no permanent 
significance. They belong to the historic past, and the present perishes 
because the sons of the fathers do not in their generations have new visions. 
However, religion has sought to free itself from the binding authoritarianism 
of the past and to appreciate in relation to the modern scene the living 
values of its historic faith. 

Out of this endeavor of revaluation has come what might be called 
the dynamic or progressive view of tradition. This view takes into account 
the value of tradition and seeks to make that tradition the means of bringing 
to the present not the dead letter of the past, but the living spirit which 
has been dynamic in the rise of the tradition. There exists between the 
present and the past a spiritual bond which binds each present to the past 
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in such manner that there are no isolated individual experiences of divine 
reality, but each is conditioned by its dependence upon the stream of his- 
toric experience. Man’s experience of the divine occurs in an area of tension 
between the past as given by his tradition, and the present of immediate 
revelation. Tradition is thus seen not as the massing together of isolated 
blocks of divine revelation and interpretation from some past age, but as 
a living stream expressing itself in the form and pattern of the age in which 
it appears and flowing on into the present and future, ever holding before 
man the possibility of a fresh discovery of that dynamic quality of life 
which is at its heart. 

Such was the view of tradition held to by Jesus. He did not feel 
Himself called to “destroy the law or the prophets”; but rather He iden- 
tified Himself with His religious community and its teaching and sought 
through His gospel “to fulfill” that which had been given through Moses 
and the prophets. For Him the Mosaic tradition (the content) and the 
nation Israel (the transmittors) were not to be done away with but rather 
transformed through a new ingression of divine revelation into the moral 
and spiritual teachings of the gospel and the kingdom of God. His in- 
vectives are not directed against the law, the prophets or the national 
religious community, but against certain of the contemporary transmittors 
of the tradition and their interpretations of the meaning of the tradition. 
Jesus saw in the legalistic authoritarianism of the Pharisees that which 
destroys the dynamic of the tradition, and against them He opposed His 
view of the necessity of an inward moral and spiritual appreciation of divine 
value and reality. For Him the tradition is revelatory insofar as it brings 
one into a direct acquaintance with the Heavenly Father. 

The following are the implications of the dynamic view of tradition 
in relation to the problem of its value as a source of the knowledge of God. 

(1) The primary value of tradition is in its presentation to the present 
of the significant religious achievement of the past. Religious tradition 
provides contemporary man with a vast treasury of the vital insights of 
his predecessors into the nature of divine value and reality. In the tradi- 
tion he can relive with them the significant experience through which they 
have passed in their discovery of the divine. For Christianity this is of 
primary importance. As a basic presupposition Christianity clings to the 
God who makes His will known to man through historical circumstance. 
Its history is the record of that historical community which in the content 
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of its faith and in its institutional development embodies concretely that 
tradition which at its heart is the redemptive revelation of God to man. 
To the contemporary, Christianity comes claiming that in its tradition 
he can, if he cares to search, discover there the revelation of God to those 
who have been a vital part of that tradition. 

(2) The value of tradition in giving knowledge of God lies not in 
the uncritical acceptance of the content, but in a discovery of the vital spirit 
which was effective in the development of the tradition. Contemporary 
man will not empirically discover God in the tradition, but if he searches 
the tradition he will come to know those living souls who in the words 
and deeds of the tradition live on and act as guides into a fresh experience 
of divine reality as significant and vital as that which they themselves 
achieved. Tradition becomes the well-laid roadway to successful religious 
experience. And it is in this successful direction into the living experience 
of the divine that its authority lies. Out of Orthodox Catholicism comes 
these words: “The conception of tradition as the profoundest expression 
of historical and spiritual reality depends upon its acceptance as the inner 
life of the knowing spirit and not as external authority” (Nicolas Berdyaev: 
The Meaning of History, p. 26). Tradition thus validates itself in its 
successful presentation of the revelation of the past as the guide to the 
revelation of today and tomorrow. 

(3) Tradition is not to be deified; yet within tradition the divine 
can be discovered. The real danger of any age is to make its past the 
absolute standard for the future and deny the validity of change or possi- 
bility of progress. The authoritarian view of religion absolutizes the past. 
A book, a creed, an organization is seen as the infallible exponent of the 
divine. The best that one can do now is to have faith in the authority. 
Against this the dynamic view holds that the divine can be found in the 
tradition, but the tradition as such is not to be worshiped as if it were 
God. Plainly it is not God, but rather the progressive development of 
God’s dealings with man, and in it can be found patterns which will facilitate 
an experience of the divine similar to that found in the tradition. 

(4) Therefore, the revelatory value of tradition lies not in the tradi- 
tion itself, but rather in its ability to give to man that pattern of life and 
experience in which he himself will empirically make the divine discovery. 
The knowledge value of tradition at best is secondary. It is an instrument 
that can successfully be used in the self-discovery of God. 








The Spiritual Influence of Books 


GrorGE STEWART 


HE late Clarence Day, the heroic author of Life With Father, one 

I of the great wits of our generation who wrote some of his best 

books amid terrific suffering, left these words about the spiritual 
deposit men leave in their writings: 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


Is the most remarkable creation of man; 
Nothing else that he builds ever lasts. 
Monuments fall, 

Nations perish 
Civilizations grow old and die out. 
And after an era of darkness 
New races build others. 

But in the world of books are volumes 
That have seen this happen again and again 
And yet live on, 

Still young, 

Still as fresh as the day they were written 
Still telling men’s hearts 
Of the hearts of men centuries dead. 


No one can estimate the influence upon our nation of a handful of books: 
The Geneva Bible, which was the guiding force behind the Puritan Move- 
ment; The Six Readers, by a Presbyterian minister, Dr. William H. Mc- 
Guffey. McGuffey came from a backwood college and was professor of 
ancient languages at Miami University of Oxford, Ohio. In those volumes 
one found many of the stories and poems which have left an indelible 
print on the minds of generations of American men and women. Here 
one found the story of the Battle of Blenheim, with Old Casper and 
Peterkin and Wilhelmine talking about the Duke of Marlborough and 
his famous victory. There one heard of the boy who stood on the burning 
deck, and of the soldier from Bingen on the Rhine who lay dying in Algiers. 
Sonorous lines of the burial of Sir John Moore stirred the hearts of many 
boys. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, the wife of an invalid professor, tormented 
with household work and with a flock of children tugging at her skirts, 
wrote a book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which was one of the most influential 
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volumes published in America, or, for that matter, in the entire nineteenth 
century. It pressed through the miasma of compromise which had settled 
over the nation. 

The book was permeated with a warning note. “There is a dies irae 
coming on, sooner or later,” admits St. Clare in the story. But there was 
no sectional hostility in Mrs. Stowe’s heart. Simon Legree was a New 
Englander. The book came out in book form in March, 1852. Its sudden 
and amazing success was not confined to the United States. Its influence 
crossed the sea and scattered over the world. Unprecedented numbers 
were sold in the cities of Europe; it aroused the moral sense of the world. 
In over forty languages and dialects men read the story of the black men 
of the South. It could be bought in Arabic, Armenian, Bohemian, Danish, 
Dutch, French, Finnish, Flemish, Hungarian, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, 
Romansch, Russian, Spanish, Serbian, Welsh, Wendish and German. The 
story ran in three Paris newspapers at once. It was placed on the “Index” 
in Italy as subversive of established authority. It did much to hold the 
English workingman for the cause of the North. Topsy, Chloe, Sam and 
Andy, Miss Ophelia, Cassy and Simon Legree were the best-known char- 
acters of their time on two continents. Stowe embodied in men and women 
the vast and ominous system of slavery. You have in it the tragic blind 
forces of necessity, sacrifice, retribution. Neither Shelly nor Eliza nor 
the tall Kentuckian who aids her, nor John Bird, nor Uncle Tom can get 
out of the system. 

Mrs. Stowe says: “I could not control the story; it wrote itself—I 
the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin? No, indeed. The Lord Himself 
wrote it.” . 

Those who have written great books and poems for us have often come 
up through real toil and pain. We forget as we read the magic lines of 
Masefield that once he was compelled to work as a cleaner in a New York 
saloon. 

Those who have really tasted the mind’s keenest delight in reading 
are always great missionaries for good books. Alexandre Whyte, of Free 
Street, Georges, Edinburg, used to tell students of that great University 
center, “Sell your beds and buy books.” “There is as much difference,” 
said Dr. Johnstone, “between a lettered and an unlettered man as between 
the living and the dead.” Whyte used to stop people on the street at the 
time Scott’s stories were coming out to ask if they had read his latest tale. 
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Who can estimate the influence of Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer upon generations of American boys and girls? Once on 
a train in Europe an Englishman met the author and said, “Mr. Clemens, 
I would give ten pounds not to have read your Huckleberry Finn.’ The 
grizzly old writer looked up, and the Englishman smiled and added, “So 
I could have again the great pleasure of reading it for the first time!” 

In Shakespeare’s The Tempest two men were trying to possess them- 
selves of Prospero’s secret. Caliban, a child of earth, nevertheless had 
insight to see the source of the magician’s power. “First,” said Caliban, 
“be sure to possess his books.” 

The true home of every soul is in the realm of ideas. Many novelists, 
dramatists, poets, critics, historians and biographers possess flashes of in- 
sight, powers of acute observation or characterization which start processes 
of creative meditation which is the creative atmosphere from which noble 
action springs. 

Literature is a mirror held up to life revealing in condensed form the 
workings of vice and of virtue within the human spirit. Although there 
is a multitude of mwances of scene, emotion, temptation and victory, funda- 
mentally the ultimate human situations are few. Sin, retribution and 
reconciliation, insult, murder and revenge, fear, love, hatred, voluntary 
suffering, the conflict between the higher and the less in man, the tardy 
rewards of life, the problem of evil and of good, speculations upon man, 
God and the future life—with these the Bible deals, with these all great 
letters are concerned. One sees this process in the honesty of Bible pictures 
of Cain and Abel, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David and Samuel and Jesus. 
One also sees it in The Way of All Flesh, Wuthering Heights, Oedipus 
Rex, The Trojan Women, The Divine Comedy, War and Peace, The 
Brothers Karamazov, The Red and the Black, The Ring and the Book, 
The Wild Duck, Fathers and Sons, Hamlet, The World’s Illusion, The 
Magic Mountain, The Growth of the Soil. 

In the background of most wise utterance is wide reading, coupled with 
experiences of life which lend point and accuracy to speech. Literary allu- 
sion enriches conversation and reinforces observation with corroboration 
from life as witnessed in the pages of a treasured volume. While any 
parade of learning is a sad spectacle, there is no denying that an illustration 
from the lighted mind of a novelist or dramatist does much to drive 
home a truth heard so often that familiarity has blunted its once sharp edge. 
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Recently the director of the New York State Library, Dr. James L. 
Wyer, made a list of fifteen decisive books, affirming that each had been 
more potent in world affairs than each of Creasy’s fifteen decisive battles 
of the world. The cost of production to the human race makes an inter- 
esting comparison. . 

Creasy’s fifteen decisive battles of the world were: Marathon, B.c. 
490; Syracuse, 413; Arbela, 331; Metaurus, 207; Arminius over Varnus, 
9 A. v.; Chalops, 451; Tours, 732; Hastings, 1066; Joan of Arc, 1429; 
Spanish Armada, 1588; Blenheim, 1704; Pultowa, 1709; Saratoga, 1777; 
Valmy, 1792; Waterloo, 1815. If one were to add a sixteenth name to 
this list it would be the battle of the Marne. 

Wyer’s fifteen decisive books were: Iliad, Euclid’s Elements, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Hebrew Scriptures, Augustine’s City of God, Justinian, Chan- 
son de Roland and Morte d’Arthur, Shakespeare, De Imitation Christi, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Wealth of Nations, Positive Philosophy, Origin of 
Species. 

One under a constant burden needs to feed his inward life with the 
ideas, the hopes and the faith of other men and women. This in a sense is 
the communion of saints—a fellowship in the realm of the spirit. 

It is interesting to note what books are read by men under pressure, 
whose souls cry out for solid food. Colonel Lawrence, while leading the 
Arabian armies during the Great War, tells how he lay wounded in a mud- 
roofed house with the water dripping on him while he was tortured by 
vermin and rain. “We were twenty-eight,” he tells us, “in the two tiny 
rooms which reeked with the sour smell of our crowd. In my saddlebags 
was a Morte d’Arthur. Kt relieved my disgust.” Lawrence also carried 
with him Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. Later, when he was leaving Arabia, 
he tells us that he “secretly cast away the superfluous weight of books, ere 
a final effort to pass out of Arabia, and (saving Die Alte Geographie Ara- 
biens and Zehmel’s Arabian seit hundert Jahren) gave them honorable 
burial in a thob’s hole heaped in sand, and laid thereon a great stone.” 

Livingstone, on his desperately hard journeys in Africa, carried in 
a tin box his library, consisting of Thomson’s Logarithm Tables, a Bible 
and a Nautical Almanac. General Gordon always carried with him a Bible 
which upon his death was presented to Queen Victoria by Gordon’s sister 
as the one book which had accompanied General Gordon to the Crimea, 
China and during his first Sudan period. 
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Francis Thompson, the great Catholic Irish poet who wrote The 
Hound of Heaven, carried with him a Blake and an Aeschylus in the days 
when he was most destitute in London. DeQuincey, in the days of his 
extreme poverty, took with him two books, an English poet and a Greek 
dramatist. 

During the war, many of the world’s greatest books have been found 
in the packs of men who fell at the front. Such books as the Bible, St. 
Augustine’s Confessions and anthologies were frequently with soldiers at 
their journey’s end. 

The Western party of Captain Scott’s expedition toward the South 
Pole were each allowed one pound of books with their necessary food and 
clothing. Griffiths Taylor gives the catalogue “as a caution to later ex- 
plorers.” “Debenham,” he says, “took my Browning, and the Autocrat; 
Evans had a William Le Quex and the Red Magazine; Wright had two 
mathematical books, both in German; I took Debenham’s T'ennyson and 
three small German books. The Red Magazine, the Autocrat and Browning 
were most often read; Evans’ contribution being an easy winner. Somehow 
we didn’t hanker after German.” 

On his Southern journey, Captain Shackleton took Shakespeare’s Com- 
edies, Marshall’s The Bible in Spain: Wild, Sketches by Bez and Adams’ 
Young Travels in France; and these books helped to fill many hours when 
blizzards confined the party to its tent. 

When Stanley went to find Livingstone, he carried with him a file of 
old New York Heralds and a Bible as his sole reading. Albert Schweitzer, 
hurrying to the waterside in central Africa to give a departing guest a book 
for his canoe journey on the Lambarene, discovered that his friend had a 
copy of Jacob Boehme’s Aurora. Schweitzer remarked that African travelers 
had long since learned to provide themselves with solid reading. 

Recently, in one of those all-night discussions which are especially 
necessary to keep alive the souls of men in an age of hurry and confusion, 
a manufacturer, an artist, a banker, two doctors, an author and a minister 
each made their choice of six books they would take with them provided 
present society blew up and they were allowed to retreat to the theoretical 
desert island which we long ago used, in the hypothetical sense, in sociolog- 
ical and economic classrooms. 

The manufacturer chose the New Testament, Gray’s Manual of Bot- 
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any, Pickwick Papers, Shakespeare complete in one volume, Wells’s Outline 
of History and a large blank notebook to contain his diary. 

The artist: Pepy’s Diary (complete), Shakespeare’s Plays and Sonnets, 
a portfolio of reproductions of Rembrandt’s etchings, Lafcadio Hearn’s 
volume on English Literature, a French volume of Erotic Caricature and 
Pickwick Papers. 

The first doctor: Shakespeare (complete in one volume), the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, Samuel Butler’s Way of All Flesh, Thorsten Vee- 
blen’s Theory of the Leisure Class, Fielding’s Tom Jones and Wells’s Out- 
line of History. 

The second doctor: The Bible, Shakespeare, the Oxford Book of Eng- 
lish, a good volume on Botany, another on Geology and Joseph Conrad’s 
Lord Jim. 

The author, a novelist: Simon and Newcombe’s volume on Astronomy, 
The Education of Henry Adams, The Dance of Life by Havelock Ellis, 
and Kipling’s Kim. 

The minister chose Rand and McNally’s Atlas and Gazeteer of the 
World, the Oxford Book of English Verse, Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, 
Shakespeare (complete in one volume), Karl Marx’s Das Kapital and the 
Bible. 

In books one shares experience, experience too deep for the language 
of ordinary conversation; in books one discovers one’s self, or is discovered 
by another. All things tacit and vaguely understood are made clear. In 
books we escape tedium, enlarge our horizons, deepen our insight. A book 
can be written about any man, a good book. Jack London used to say, “Go 
to any man’s door, open it and shout, ‘All is discovered,’ and you will find 
a good story.” O. Henry said, “Follow any man with a tattoo mark on 
his arm and you will have a yarn.” 

Reading is the one way we can transcend our meager handful of ac- 


quired experience and enter into our heritage which knows no frontier of 
state or race or time. 








American Heritage 


WattTeR RussELL BowlE 


N THESE days of war there is value in reading books which help 
I to interpret the American heritage. That heritage is not all of one 
piece. Some of it is made up of idealism and daring and infinite courage 
and endurance. Some of it is made up of greed and fumbling selfishness 
and sordid concentration upon unworthy things. The “American way of 
life,” which is often glibly spoken of as something to be defended without 
question, is not worth defending indiscriminately. It needs to be seen and 
understood and analyzed in the terrible fierce light of these revealing days. 
If the future is to be better than the past, there must be separation between 
the true metal and the slag. The meaning of America may be discussed 
by economists and sociologists, who can give the precise facts from which 
conclusions might be drawn. But the truth may come home to us more 
quickly and more vividly from another kind of writing—the imaginative 
writing of the novelists who present reality in large symbolic pictures that 
he who runs may read. 

Among the current books is The Forest and the Fort, by Hervey 
Allen, the first in a projected series of six novels by the writer whose 
Anthony Adverse made him known to a vast circle of American readers. 
Hervey Allen has par excellence the storyteller’s gift. His narrative moves 
swiftly, and it is set always against a background so vivid and colorful that 
it is as though one actually moved again through those particular scenes 
of history to which its characters belong. The Forest and the Fort has to 
do with the American frontier in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
when the British and French were struggling for possession of the Ohio 
Valley, when on the present site of Pittsburgh was the French Fort Du- 
quesne, when Braddock and his British Redcoats marched to their death in 
the French and Indian ambush on the Monongahela, and when the British 
and Americans came back again to win their mastery of the West. The 
central character in the story is the little boy, Salathiel Albine, whose 
father and mother are murdered by Indians in their cabin clearing and 
who is himself carried away and adopted as the son of a Shawnee Indian 
chief. As this particular book comes to its conclusion (which is not the 
end of the story, since it is to be carried on in the books already announced 
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to follow) he is back again among white people, and in his own words as 
these stand on the last page of this part of the long serial, “The only way 
to see the future is to march into it and find out.” 

As an exciting tale, The Forest and the Fort holds one’s interest from 
the first page to the last. But this is not its only value. It re-creates a 
period of history which it is not easy to believe was so near to us in time. 
Here is the American continent as it existed less than two centuries ago, 
with its immense virginal beauty, its vast unbroken wildernesses and the 
challenge of its undiscovered possibilities which called out all the primitive 
courage of the pioneers. As one reads The Forest and the Fort one under- 
stands again the passionate energies which have created America—energies 
which often have been and still may be terrible in their ruthlessness, but 
have in them the fundamental power out of which great destinies are 
wrought. 

‘2. + * S 

For a contrast which will make each book the more extraordinarily 
significant as one is set against the other, the reader of contemporary fiction 
may well turn from Hervey Allen’s novel to Marcia Davenport’s The 
Valley of Decision. The geographical region is the same in both. Hervey 
Allen’s story is laid in western Pennsylvania of the second half of the 
1700’s. The Valley of Decision has to do with Pittsburgh from 1873 to 
1941. The contrast between these two periods represents an incredible and 
fantastic transformation such as would seem to belong to some tale of the 
Arabian Nights. In The Forest and the Fort the country where the Mo- 
nongahela and the Allegheny come together to form the Ohio River was 
“the forest. God made itand no man knew the end of it. It was not new. 
It was old; ancient as the hills it covered. Those who first entered it saw 
it had been there since the beginning of habitable time. There were rivers 
in it and distant mountains; birds, beasts, and the mysterious villages of 
red men. The trees were vast, round and countless columns of the roof 
of heaven. The place beneath was endlessly aisled. There were green 
glades where the deer fed and looked at the buffalo; trails that went back 
into the animal time. There were valleys where the clouds lay and no man 
came there; caves where the wolves mated; peaks where the panther 
screamed.” 

But a hundred years later, in the period when the story of The Valley 
of Decision begins, the forest and al] the silence of it has long since 
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disappeared. Where Fort Duquesne used to be, “the mill sprawled between 
a hodgepodge of railroad tracks and the swirling, lead-colored Ohio. Coke, 
ore and limestone came down the river almost directly into the furnaces. 
The tracks lay in a gully down at river level and the freight engines and 
cars and flats crashed and clattered day and night.” And as two of the 
characters stand on the bluff above the river, “they see the whole shape 
of Pittsburgh, the triangle clasped in the rivers, hung with arclights, but 
illuminated also by the weird volcanic furnaces on the outer shores. Smoke 
was succeeded by flame, flame by an angry red blossoming of the darkness, 
the scarlet blossom by white, the white by fireworks more dazzling than 
the pleasaunces of Versailles.” 

The Valley of Decision is a very long book—one is tempted to say of 
it, as Hamlet said of Polonius’ beard, that it is too long and needs to 
go to the barber. It covers 790 closely printed pages and the story spans 
nearly seventy years in time. It is the account of the life and interests 
of a whole family and all its ramifications through four generations. It 
invites thus an inevitable comparison with the Forsyte Saga, not fully to 
its advantage, for The Valley of Decision lacks the penetrating insight into 
human character and the profound understanding which distinguishes 
Galsworthy’s great work. There is much in it also which tends to be sordid 
and depressing; and the central character of the Irish maidservant, with 
whom the son of the family falls in love and who possesses those qualities 
of purpose and devotion which give the human complex of the book its 
chief elements of possible beauty, is not convincing. But what the book 
does do extraordinarily well is to show the significance of that almost in- 
credible industrial development which is centered in Pittsburgh, and what 
it means in energy, in ambition, in outward achievement, and sometimes 
in inward hardening, to be a part of this. 

William Scott, the head of the first generation of the family, repre- 
sents the pioneers of our industrial iron age, the strong men with their 
concentrated purpose and their driving energy, their hard Calvinistic 
personal integrity and their lack of any social vision, who built and operated 
their mills and foundries with a fierce and stubborn pride in what they did. 
Paul Scott, his son, the head of the second generation, has a broader human 
sympathy, but for him, too, the mill, rather than the men who work in it 
and who live in their miserable, drab shacks along the filthy river flats, 
is the center of concern. After him, through accident and tragedy and 
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deterioration, the family begins to ravel out; but the mill continues as the 
flaming core to which all that is strong in the family is drawn and by the 
fierce fascination of which the moral as well as the material iron is separated 
from the slag. The mill plays its part in one after another of the country’s 
wars—the Civil War, the Spanish War, the first World War and the 
present one. In the minds of its masters, it is tied up with their conception 
of patriotism, patriotism for an America which is to be strong and dominant 
and rich; and therein is expressed the complex force, like Lucifer, half of 
heaven and half of hell, which has fashioned much of our American civili- 
zation. Our energies have created an incredible wealth of things, but our 
passionate absorption with these has made us often blind meanwhile to the 
great ends of human life. For the world which awaits us after this war, our 
Pittsburghs and all our other vast centers of material production are in 
crucial fact our Valley of Decision, decision as to whether or not the pro- 
ductive energies of the industrial age can be directed by a new kind of 
social engineering clear and strong enough to make them in the great human 
sense creative, and not the ungoverned agents of recurrent chaos. 
°c 9 @ @ 

Marcia Davenport’s book follows the successive generations of a family. 
So does Louis Bromfield’s Mrs. Parkington; and what Marcia Davenport 
does massively in nearly eight hundred pages, Bromfield does more 
brilliantly in half that length. The backgrounds of the two books are 
different; one centers in Pittsburgh, and the other in New York. But 
there is this likeness between them: each story starts with the wealth and 
opportunity created by a powerful man who began at the bottom, and each 
one shows how the various members of the family developed or disintegrated 
under the influence of what the family possessed. 

The character of Mrs. Parkington is extraordinarily well drawn. At 
the opening of the book she is an old woman, immensely rich, but possessed 
of the clear perception and the sound, essential judgment which had been 
hers before she ever dreamed of being rich—when she was a girl helping 
her mother in the boarding house at Leaping Rock, Nevada, before Augustus 
Parkington, explosive genius in the wide-open fields of financial exploitation 
from which the first American millionaires emerged, came to Leaping Rock 
and married her and took her away from the mining town and the West 
to share his career of gargantuan ambition and exultant power. “He didn’t 
know how rich he was and he didn’t care, since he wasn’t interested in money 
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but in the making of it.” Susie Parkington wasn’t primarily interested in 
either one, nor in the social position in the top ranks of the “Four Hundred,” 
where her husband was imperiously determined to establish her, and did. 
At eighty-four years of age she could look back on a life filled with every 
opulent experience which the flamboyant Major had been able to imagine 
for his money to buy; but with all the shrewd wisdom which the years had 
brought her, she had never lost her instinctive response to the clean sim- 
plicities which were represented always by her memory of Leaping Rock, 
where “the great vastness of the mountains melted away into darkness and 
there was only space and emptiness and a sense of freedom and an ecstasy 
of the spirit.” 

So the book is more than a clever society novel. It is an appraisal of 
life in supposedly privileged society as seen through the eyes of one who 
knew all about it and had the sense to distinguish between reality and sham. 
It is a pity that the author himself appears to have a pinched and poor con- 
ception of the bounds to which reality reaches out, so that in his story 
religion is something to be shrugged aside and the Church is a cheap show 
which the rich and pretentious patronize; but nevertheless he has created 
in Mrs. Parkington a character who is not only vital and convincing, but 
one who in her own field is so sound and wise that things and people fall 
into right perspectives when they are looked at through her eyes. If the 
picture of her world when thus regarded is not for the most part a winsome 
one, that picture is valuable nevertheless. For it is important to see the 
truth about the class of people who in New York and other great cities 
regard themselves as economically and socially superior—the truth that 
many of them in their inherited wealth are stupid and flabby and decadent, 
that their riches represent no energy or ability of their own, but only second- 
hand possessions which they will fight for venomously because they know 
that if these go they have nothing left. Few books have set these facts in 
a more devastating light of satire and relentless scorn than this novel of 
Louis Bromfield’s. Old Mrs. Parkington looks straight through the shoddy 
figures of some of her own family. Of Amory Stilham, one of the sons-in- 
law, she says: “You see Amory isn’t really an individual like the Major. 
He goes about in gangs—his old school, his old college, his clubs and stock- 
broker friends, his industrial associates. They gang together out of a 
mental need to reinforce each other, because none of them is big enough 
to stand alone. They keep telling each other that they have greater 
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advantages than most people, that because they run this or that business or 
factory they are God-sent geniuses, that because they have the knack of 
making a little money they are privileged and above law or control, that 
they know better than anyone about everything. And so a large part of 
the time they hover near to the edge of what is dishonest and criminal, 
and at the same time they don’t accomplish very much—nothing like build- 
ing the railroads and opening up the West. It’s a singular, hypocritical 
and corrupt point of view, but Amory believes in it. In his heart he thinks 
he is right and the law is wrong.” 
ees es @ 

The scene of J. B. Priestley’s Black-out im Gretley is not the United 
States, but a town in England. In these days, however, when the radio 
makes conditions in other countries so vivid to the imagination that we 
associate them with ourselves and ourselves with them, Gretley might be 
any one of many American industrial towns, and the people in Gretley 
might be people who could be encountered here. This novel of Priestley’s 
is not primarily a social study, or “a book with a message.” It is what one 
would expect from the author of The Good Companions, a story full of 
colorful characters; and it takes immediate hold of the reader’s interest 
and swings it on absorbed through a network of intrigue and hidden danger 
to a dramatic climax in the breaking of a spy ring and the apprehension of 
one murderer who might have been guessed and of another highly unex- 
pected one. But it is also something more than an exciting mystery tale 
that centers in the activities of the British counterespionage. It rouses ideas 
not only about the forces which the free nations are fighting against in 
Hitlerism, but also about, the disguised fascism which at heart admires 
some of Hitler’s methods, and in the pinch would rather follow somebody 
like Hitler at home than agree to the economic consequences of a real 
democracy. “If you ask me,” says Humphrey Neyland, when his detective 
mission has brought him to the drab streets of Gretley, “these towns give 
the whole cynical industrial game away. They were run up as cheaply 
as possible as money-making machines to provide people who never came 
near the places, with country mansions, grouse moors, deer forests, yachts 
and winters in Cannes and Monte Carlo. In most other countries the 
people simply wouldn’t live in a town that offered them so little of what 
a town can offer. But the British can take it. I hoped they’d go on taking 
it until the day Hitler screamed for the last time, and that then they’d pull 
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these damned places down and throw the bricks at the greedy old fakers 
who’d pop up to tell them they were now all poor again. . . . . You 
don’t have to tell me what sort of a world Hitler and Himmler would 
leave us with; but that doesn’t mean I haven’t my own ideas or that I don’t 
know what I’d do to the idiotic old noodles who come to these places and 


ask the people to fight and sweat for ‘our traditional way of life.? Holy 
Moses!” 


x * ok OK x 

It is no wonder that Vincent Sheean’s Between the Thunder and the 
Sum stands near the top of the list of books now being most widely sold 
and circulated. It thoroughly deserves this ranking, for it is one of the 
most graphic pictures of the history of these last few years and of the 
present world scene that could be desired. Or rather the word picture 
ought to be changed to panorama, for this book is not static description. 
It is rather a flashing succession of contemporary scenes so reproduced that 
they have the throbbing reality of life itself. 

Mr. Sheean has an almost uncanny ability of being at the critical 
point at the right time, and always he is not a mere spectator who looks at 
the surface of things, but one who with extraordinary ability sees and 
appraises both the character of people and the great currents of destiny 
moving in a nation. In this book one sees England in the terrible moments 
of the first year of the war; one sees France in the hour of its disintegration, 
and feels again, as though one were actually there, the sickening demoraliza- 
tion of a great people overcome not chiefly by external forces, but by the 
internal corruption of a secret fascism, which had infected many persons 
among its ruling classes who were willing to sell out their national honor 
for their own supposed safety and advantage. And then the scene changes 
to the Far East, to the Pacific and to China and to the bitter beginning of 
the war with Japan, from the shadow of the first defeats of which the 
cause of the Allied nations is only now beginning to emerge. Many of 
the individuals who have played the supreme roles in the history of recent 
years appear unforgettably in these pages—newspaper correspondents, 
politicians, statesmen, soldiers. Of outstanding significance, for example, 
are the glimpses one gets of Winston Churchill, and particularly of the 
development of his mind from the period when the Spanish War broke 
out, when Mr. Churchill was at first in sympathy with Franco, and then 
rapidly realized the ominous reactionary forces which had made Spain a 
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battleground and swung to his sure conviction that England must grapple 
with fascism and find a new alignment or interest and co-operation with 
Russia. 

To give a complete review of the book, however, would be impossible. 
If one will pick it up and look through the name index which reads like 
a Who’s Who of the contemporary world, he will see the amazing sweep 
of its personal interest. By all means it is a book to be read by everyone 
who wants to understand the critical issues which all our civilization is facing 


now. It is certain that anyone who begins to read it will not want to stop 
until he has finished. 


* * * * 


Running to Paradise, by John Lodwick, is a book in regard to which 
the reviewer finds himself irresolute as to whether to blow hot or cold. 
There are elements in it which rouse and hold the interest, and there are 
other elements which are inescapably disappointing. One of the best things 
about it is the preface. Here is the frank outline of the life of the man who 
wrote it and who, although an Englishman, served in the French army in 
the humiliating months of 1940. Rumning to Paradise, as he says, “is a 
novel. I would like to emphasize that point. Certainly, a great many of 
my characters are drawn from life, but since they are almost all now dead, 
I do not see that anything I have said here can harm them in the shallow 
holes in Champagne where they lie buried beneath improvised crosses. To 
them I dedicate this book.” Nevertheless, although it is a novel, it is, 
as Mr. Lodwick says, “also, in its modest way, history.” That is to say, it 
reflects that almost incredible chaos of heroism and of horror, of confused 
effort and disintegrating defeat, which marked the collapse of France in 
the German invasion. As a story of exciting events, a story that might 
be made into a movie, the book has the qualities which made it the winner 
of the Dodd, Mead and Company’s $1,000 War Novel Prize. Its weakness 
is in the dialogue and characterization, which sometimes seem both elab- 
orate and labored, so that the persons of the story impress one more as 
marionettes than as people of actual flesh and blood. 

*@ 6.9 * 

Anne Green’s Just Before Dawn is in a different tempo. Compared 
with the pace of events in Running to Paradise, it is like a picture in slow 
motion. But the people whom it pictures are more solid and more mem- 
orable. Again the scene is France—France of the generation before the 
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present war, France in the time of confusion and divided counsels preceding 
it, France overspread with the pitiful tide of stunned humanity as the 
refugees flowed along its roads. The chief character in the book is Elizabeth 
Elliott, the granddaughter of Americans who had felt the fascination of 
Paris so irresistibly that they chose to live and die there—where their son, 
Elizabeth’s father, and their daughter-in-law, her mother, also died, in 
the German shelling of the city in the first World War. In Elizabeth, her 
American blood and her French environment make at first a confusion of 
instincts, but increasingly she becomes drawn into the life and mood of 
France. The best part of the book, indeed, is not the delineation of the 
central character herself, but rather the portrayal of all the multitude of 
lesser persons who together make up something much more powerful than 
any individual: namely, the infinitely various and yet unmistakable and 
indestructible genius of France itself. “She knew their frugal habits bor- 
dering on closeness, their arguments, bickering over nothing, their human 
meannesses and their superhuman generosity in big things, their civic in- 
subordination and orderly private lives, their fierce love of freedom, of 
justice, of the right to speak their minds, when and where they wished, 
in a bus, at cafes, voicing it politely in drawing rooms or roaring it in a 
public square, all the right and wrong sides of a composite mentality which 
included patience, a love of perfection in their work, attention to detail 
and a general indifference to all that was not French.” 
x * ok Ok 

On the first page of Vanya Oakes’s White Man’s Folly there are these 
two sentences: “‘A Chinese legend speaks of an emperor who had his servants 
cover the miniature mountains in his garden with white silk, so his eyes 
might be cooled with the sparkle of snow. When I arrived in Shanghai, 
the white-silk illusion of centuries was just beginning to cease cooling China’s 
eyes.” 

As a young college graduate with no experience and no finances, but 
with endless initiative and courage, Vanya Oakes had decided to go to the 
Orient to see what would happen next. In the course of time she became a 
roving newspaper correspondent, traveled from Shanghai to Peking, to 
the interior of China, to Mongolia, to Kunming and the Burma Road where 
she saw the early exploits of Chennault’s Flying Tigers, to Indo-China, 
Malaya, Java, Moscow. The managing editor of her newspaper, when 
she had brought in a series of articles interpreting what she believed to 
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be the unmistakably developing menace of Japan, said to her disgustedly, 
“Say, lady, this is a news bureau, not a missionary society.” “But I think 
the situation is moving fast, growing serious, and that journalism will have 
to move with it,” she replied. Whereupon he closed the conversation thus, 
“‘You’re hired as a reporter, not a thinker.” 

A reporter of exceptional daring and industry and quick perception 
she was, but she persisted in being a thinker also. Asa result, White Man’s 
Folly is an important book not only because it is exceedingly interesting in 
its descriptions of scenes and events, but more because it interprets the great 
currents of world destiny which have been moving through the Orient, in 
too many cases unnoticed or ignored by Western eyes. Commenting on 
many of the Westerners in China, she says, “The thought passed through 
my mind that nothing was as sinister as our group from the Western world 
which could fritter away time in a way that so completely ignored the vast 
upheaval that rocked the very ground under our feet.” But she herself 
in this book is carrying out the advice a wiser American, born:in the Orient, 
gave her when she first landed in China. “Here in the Far East an era 
has now died. Learn all you possibly can here at the source. Then, for 
God’s sake, go back home and tell what you know. Most people probably 
won’t even listen. But a few will care. The Occident needs all of that 
kind there are—before it’s too late!” 


* * KX * * 
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The Nature and Destiny of Man (Vol. II). By RemnHotD NizpunR. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. pp. xii-329. $2.75. 


The first volume of this work was reviewed by Dr. Harris Franklin Rall in 
the Summer Number of REticion 1n Lire for 1941. With Doctor Rall’s 
appraisal and criticism of the book I am in substantial accord. But since the two 
volumes constitute a single work, some account of the first volume may properly 
be included in a review of the second. 

The work as a whole is deservedly receiving wide attention. ‘This is due 
in part to the distinction of the author and to the fact that the lectures comprising 
it were given on the Gifford Foundation. But it is also due to the inherent im- 
portance of the subjects discussed and to the fact that the author here challenges 
the progressive evangelical theology of our day. 

This challenge is less radical than that of Barth or Brunner, but it stems from 
the same source, a desire to revive some of the outmoded aspects of the Reformation 
theology. Niebuhr speaks of “the modern radical Reformation thought of Barth” 
and its apparent menace to the sense of responsibility. He says of the Barthian 
movement that while it has affected the thought of the Church profoundly, it 
has done so “only negatively; and it has not challenged the thought outside of the 
Church at all. It defied what was true in Renaissance culture too completely to 
be able to challenge what was false in it” (Vol. II, p. 159). He further criticizes 
the movement on the ground that it threatens to destroy all relative moral judg- 
ments by its “exclusive emphasis upon the ultimate religious fact of the sinfulness 
of all men” and thus imperils the relative moral achievements of history. He also 
rejects Brunner’s sharp antithesis between the idea of grace and that of law or, 
in other words, between the idea of love and the sense of “ought.” But, on the 
other hand, his own theology revolves around the doctrine of original sin. He holds 
a less extreme form of it than Barth, but in his insistence on its fundamental 
importance he falls in line with the Barthians in general. He also is in virtual 
agreement with them in his persistent attacks on “liberalism,” “moralism,” “ration- 
alism” and “perfectionism.” He would, it seems to me, be properly classed as a 
left-wing Barthian. 

His underlying thesis, as stated in the preface to the second volume, is “that 
the biblical-Christian view of man and history is more unique and to be distinguished 
more sharply from either classical or modern alternatives than has generally been 
assumed in modern Christian thought.” He contends in the first volume for “a 
lower estimate of man’s virtue” and in the second volume for “a less optimistic view 
of historical dynamism” than is characteristic of modern theories in general. This he 
does under the persuasion that “the Reformation has a more significant place than is 
generally realized in the history of Christian thought and life.” He agrees in this re- 
spect with Barth; but Barth, he says, has proceeded on the assumption “that the Renais- 
sance was wholly wrong and that the Reformation was wholly right.” This, 
according to Niebuhr, is a mistake. ‘There is truth in the teaching of both the 
Reformation and the Renaissance. And what he himself apparently seeks to do is 
to present a synthesis of the two points of view. 
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In his discussion of both the nature of man in the first volume and the destiny 
of man in the second, Doctor Niebuhr adopts the historical method. A large part 
of both volumes is devoted to an exposition of the history of the ideas with which 
he deals, and properly so. No important theological dctrine can be adequately under- 
stood except in the light of its history. ‘Then, too, one’s own views are often best 
expounded when compared with other views, past and present. This method is 
effectively employed by Doctor Niebuhr. His survey of earlier and contemporary 
views concerning human nature and history is interesting, informing and stimu- 
lating. Indeed, I regard it as the most valuable part of his work. 

The main interest of the lectures, however, lies in the field of theology proper. 
And here the present reviewer finds himself in such serious disagreement with the 
author that nothing remains for him to do but to point out what seem to him the 
basal defects in this attempt at theological reconstruction. ‘The author himself in 
the preface to the second volume says that he is of course unable, and has not tried, 
“to meet the criticism of those who are in fundamental disagreement with the 
general thesis of this work.” Presumably this applies to consistent “freedomists” 
in general; and it apparently implies that the work was written, primarily at least, 
for “believers” in original sin and other allied doctrines of the Reformation theology. 
To many in the latter group the argument presented will no doubt make a strong 
appeal. It will strengthen them in their theological “faith” by dissociating it from 
quietism and defeatism and linking it to some degree with the modern activistic and 
optimistic spirit. Among consistent freedomists, however, the work will probably 
make few if any converts. Still it is of such general importance that its basic ideas 
or assumptions should be clearly understood. ‘Three of these, all related to each 
other, may be singled out for special consideration. 

One is the idea “that all history is involved in a perennial defiance of the law 
of God,” and that the noblest as well as the basest deeds of men are under the divine 
judgment. “Human life on every level of goodness” is involved in sinful cor- 
ruption. According to Niebuhr, this is the distinctive and crowning insight of 
prophetic and New Testament teaching concerning the nature of man, and it is 
this insight that gives rise to the “ultimate problem” of human history. “The final 
enigma of history is not how the righteous will gain victory over the unrighteous, 
but how the evil in every good and the unrighteousness of the righteous is to be 
overcome” (Vol. II, p. 43). “Here lies the significance of the Reformation. It 
is the historical Jocus where that side of the gospel, which negates and contradicts 
historical achievements, became more fully known” (Vol. II, p. 148). This 
aspect of Reformation teaching is embodied in the doctrine of justification by faith, 
a doctrine which “represents the culmination of the prophetic interpretation of 
history.” “History moves toward the realization of the Kingdom, but yet the 
judgment of God is upon every new realization” (Vol. II, p. 286). 

This view seems to me to rest on an obvious misinterpretation of the function 
of the absolute moral ideal in human life. ‘The absolute ideal, insofar as it is 
unrealizable, is not a ground of divine judgment. It is rather a challenge to men 
not to be content with what they are or what they have thus far done but to be con- 
tinually seeking something higher and better than what they have yet attained. 
Insofar as they do this they deserve the divine approval rather than the divine 
judgment. To place all deeds, even the most virtuous, under the divine judgment 
is to assume a subethical and sub-Christian conception of Deity. If God is a moral 
Being and not an irresponsible despot, He cannot condemn as sinful the genuine 
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virtues and unavoidable imperfections of men. As Creator of the world and Father 
of mankind, He is the most deeply obligated Being in the universe, and cannot but 
look with love and approval upon all sincere efforts to do His will, as Jesus did 
upon the rich young ruler. The contrary view, that God looks upon the highest 
and noblest endeavors of His children as sinful and deserving of condemnation 
instead of approval, is artificial, a relic of an imperfectly moralized religiosity and 
a fertile source of pious hypocrisy. It is one thing to recognize the permanent and 
universal need of the divine grace and a very different thing to ground this need 
in a submoral conception of human responsibility and of divine judgment. The 
unspiritual character of the latter procedure cannot be evaded by calling the “‘sub- 
moral” “supramoral,” nor by distinguishing between an “ultimate” and a “penulti- 
mate” standard of judgment. 

The second point to be noted in Niebuhr’s anthropology is his doctrine of sin. 
The latter follows from what has been said concerning his conception of the divine 
judgment upon everything human. This judgment is directed against sin and 
implies both its inevitability and man’s responsibility for it. In other words, it 
implies the traditional doctrine of original sin. To revive the latter is one of the 
author’s chief aims. The doctrine is basal in his theory both of man’s nature and 
of his destiny. “Man,” he says, “is sinful at the very center of his personality”; 
and this sinfulness, he holds, can never be overcome in human history. 

That this doctrine, insofar as it teaches both the inevitability of sin and man’s 
responsibility for it, is “logically absurd,” Niebuhr frankly admits. But he never- 
theless seeks to justify it by eliminating from it the idea of a historical fall, by 
grounding it in man’s unavoidable “self-love” or “inordinate self-love” (whether it 
is all self-love or only inordinate self-love that is sinful is not made clear), by 
distinguishing between the “necessity” and the “inevitability” of sin, by appealing 
to the paradoxes of man’s moral and religious experience, and in various other ways. 
All these attempts, however, are futile, as all similar attempts in the past have been. 
In the last analysis one must choose between a rational and ethical conception of 
sin on the one hand and a subethical and subvolitional conception on the other. The 
latter is represented by the doctrine of original sin. 

The third basic idea in the author’s analysis of human nature is that of free- 
dom. But freedom as applied to the human will is an ambiguous term. It is used 
in three different senses. ‘There is “psychological” freedom which means freedom 
from external coercion. ‘There is “moral” freedom which means freedom from 
bondage to sin. And there is “real” or “metaphysical” freedom, which means the 
power of contrary choice. In order to avoid confusion, it is important that these 
different meanings be clearly distinguished. ‘Those who limit human freedom to 
“psychological” freedom are naturalistic determinists. "Those who limit human 
freedom to “moral” freedom are rationalistic or theological determinists. Only 
those who hold the third view of freedom are true freedomists. They alone provide 
a rational basis for moral responsibility. If man does not have the power of con- 
trary choice over against either sin or virtue, with or without the aid of divine grace, 
he is not morally accountable. This fundamental ethical insight rules out both 
the idea of divine judgment on human history as a whole and the traditional idea 
of original sin. Hence it is not strange that our author nowhere directs attention 
to the above distinctions in the use of the word freedom, And at times it is uncer- 
tain what he means by the term, 
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He says that the will, as distinguished from man’s nature, “presupposes free- 
dom,” and that “the freedom of man creates the possibility of actions which are 
contrary to and in defiance of the requirements of his essential nature” (Vol. I, p. 
269). He speaks of sin as “the wrong use of freedom.” Yet he declares that the 
law of love is “a requirement of human freedom.” ‘Then, too, he resorts to various 
paradoxical statements that leave us somewhat bewildered. ‘“‘Man,” we are told, 
“is in the position of being unable to comprehend himself in his full stature of free- 
dom without a principle of comprehension which is beyond his comprehension” (Vol. 
I, p. 125). “The ultimate proof of the freedom of the human spirit is its own 
recognition that its will is not free to choose between good and evil” (Vol. I, p. 258). 
“Man is most free in the discovery that he is not free” (Vol. I, p. 260). ‘“Man’s 
self-love and self-centeredness is inevitable, but not in such a way as to fit into 
the category of natural necessity. It is within and by his freedom that man sins. 
The final paradox is that the discovery of the inevitability of sin is man’s highest 
assertion of freedom” (Vol. I, p. 263). 

The foregoing quotations illustrate the author’s variant and confusing, if not 
confused, method of dealing with the problem of freedom. A similar method is 
also employed in his theological synthesis as a whole. ‘This synthesis does not admit 
of rational justification. Hence the author falls back upon theological irrationalism 
and the cult of the paradoxical. The result is what seems to the consistent freedomist 
to be a gratuitous mystification, a confused jungle of inconsistent opinions that get 
us nowhere. One is every now and then reminded of Berkeley’s remark that 
people throw dust into the air and then complain that they cannot see. 

But along with this Barthian irrationalism there is in Niebuhr a sincere 
desire to work out some sort of compromise with the more rational type of Christian 
theology. In this respect he is less consistent than Barth. But he does incorporate 
into his system more or less of modern Christian activism and optimism, so that his 
theological program has two distinct sides to it. These two sides, however, are 
rather loosely conjoined, and the probability is that they will be treated like the two 
women in Scripture. One will be taken and the other left. 

But despite the strictures we have passed on this attempt at theological recon- 
struction, the work is able and learned and deserving of careful study by all who 
desire to keep in touch with present-day theological thought. It is not only good 
cadaver for the dissecting schools, it contains much that is of positive and permanent 
value, especially in its historical and psychological sections. There are in these 
sections and in the work as a whole many profound and penetrating insights that 
will not only enrich one’s knowledge, but that will tend to guard the Church against 
a one-sided moralism and humanism. 

ALBERT C. KNuDsON 


School of Theology, Boston University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Plight of Man and the Power of God. By D. Martyn Lioyp-Jones. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. pp. 120. $1.00. 


The young author of this book of five doctrinal lectures, four of which were 
given at the Free Church College of Edinburgh, has had an interesting career. 
After graduating in medicine he became associated with one of the world renowned 
surgeons and gave promise of being one of England’s leading surgeons, He heard 
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the call of God to the Christian ministry and consecrated his life to that call, begin- 
ning his ministry in his native Wales. The famous preacher, Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan, heard the young preacher and invited him to become his associate at the 
famous Westminster Congregational Church in London. He accepted and has 
become one of the best-known preachers of the British Isles, where he is in demand 
as an anniversary preacher. 

One distinguished listener to this series of lectures described them as “an 
exposition of biblical theology with the avoidance of technical terms.” ‘That means 
the book should not only attract trained preachers, but also laymen who are eager 
to know the truth, though not versed in theology. 

The book contains five lectures with these important titles: ‘The Religious 
History of Mankind,” “Religion and Morality,” “The Nature of Sin,” “The Wrath 
of God” and “The Only Solution.” 

The lectures are based on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the most extensive of 
all his noble writings. Before reading the book it would pay to read through at a 
sitting this great Epistle that deals so forcefully with universal sin, justification, 
righteousness, grace, faith, sanctification, glorification and other important themes 
and words of our holy religion. 

We asked a well-known preacher if he had read the book. His answer was 
in the affirmative. His criticism was that the book was rather hard on man and 
the Church. Our answer was that we needed that treatment as we face the real 
and serious problems of our day “in this hour of crisis and calamity.” Like Paul, 
the author does not aim to tickle his hearers’ ears. He insists it to be our Church 
and Christian duty to face the patent facts of our modern life frankly and honestly 
and treat them like a faithful, wise surgeon. “That cannot be done without giving 
rise to pain and perhaps also to offense.” 

Modern humanism has boasted of the progress man is making in building a 
new world. “Interest became fixed on ethics, and the emphasis was placed increas- 
ingly on morality at the expense of religion,” which was seriously discounted and 
God’s miraculous way of salvation discarded. Man was regarded as intellect and 
reason alone and the appeal was for him to morally achieve but without religion 
and without God. But man is helpless, powerless without a salvation offered in 
Christ to men who are conscious of their human failure and sin. His lecture on 
“The Nature of Sin” is based on the searching words of Paul in Romans 
1:18, 28, 32. Sin is not a popular word in our day. But the author faces the fact 
of sin without apology. “If the Christian doctrine of sin is right and true, then 
the very basis of the modern doctrine of man is entirely destroyed. ‘This doctrine 
of sin is the essential postulate which leads and demands the whole scheme of mirac- 
ulous and supernatural salvation which is outlined in the Bible.” 

To many in our day, even in the Church, God is a good-natured sort of Santa 
Claus. Their doctrine of God is a product of their own imaginings and desires 
and not a doctrine of the unfailing Word of Scripture. The God of the Bible 
does not look so complacently and cheaply on sinful man. “His wrath is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness.” 

But the glorious climax of the book is the message of “the gospel which is the 
power of God unto salvation.” ‘The only solution of man’s sin is the key to the 
Epistle to Rome. But our author declares that today this gospel “is being actively 
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attacked and opposed. Indeed, we have even reached a stage beyond that: it is being 
ridiculed and dismissed.” But in spite of this attitude in certain circles, Lloyd-Jones 
takes pride in proclaiming this “glorious gospel of the blessed Lord” as the only 
soluton for ruined man. Paul heralded no speculative word in the messages he 
preached, for he had a revelation from God which was to him a heart-warming 
experience he longed to share with all men. He was a new creature in Christ, and 
he insisted a new nature by the grace of God through faith was the only solution 
of man’s problem. 

Grorce W. HENson 


The Methodist Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


It’s Your Souls We Want. By Srewarrt W. Herman, Jr. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. pp. xv-315. $2.50. 


“The soul will be about the only thing left to the European after this war 
is over.” That is Stewart Herman’s sound and sober judgment after six years 
at the American Church in Berlin, a ministry which was concluded by his intern- 
ment after Pearl Harbor. 

I?s Your Souls We Want is an authoritative statement of the major part 
Christianity has played in European spiritual resistance, and of the decisive role 
which the Church must play if Europe is to be salvaged. 

The title of the book is taken from a Nazi poem which viewed the Hitler 
revolution as complete in every sphere except the most important: the national soul. 
Thus, as late as 1939, when the poem was published, the Nazis were still having 
to say, “Your hearts are our goal—it is your souls we want.” 

Stewart W. Herman, Jr., has excellent qualifications for interpreting the 
titanic clash of faith forces on the Continent. He traveled widely and observed 
keenly during his Berlin pastorate. After Germany invaded Poland, he was added 
to the staff of our American Embassy, which broadened his sources of information. 
Furthermore, he is a Lutheran and thus possesses a background of understanding 
for that chiefest of Protestant forces in Europe. He also commands a clear and 
inviting literary style. 

Here in organized detail, is told the story of Hitler’s attempt to extirpate the 
historic faith of 80,000,000 people, and to replace it with a Religiousersatz. Part 
II of the book describes the epic resistance of the German Church, Protestant and 
Catholic. ‘This section is rich in helpful historical background. It is rather less 
abundant in actual portraits of pastoral and parish heroism—portraits which must 
await the war’s end to be given in full, but which can be related now by guarding 
names and places. 

Interest mounts to the end. Part III yields brief sketches of Christian resist- 
ance in the occupied countries. Brilliant chapters document the reserved attitude 
of the German Church to this war, in contrast to its uncritical exaltation of World 
War I. The outbreak of hostilities brought no lessening of Nazi persecution. 
Chaplains are utterly denied to important military units; pastors are forbidden free 
access to hospitals; church property is confiscated under pretext of military necessity ; 
pastoral letters to soldiers are prohibited. 

“If a Church issues from the war,” writes the author, “it will be like a man 
who has undergone a long and wasting illness—that is, it will be institutionally 
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weaker, but the fight with death will have made it spiritually stronger than it has 
been for a long time.” 

Sobering and needed is the warning that no creative postwar program animates 
any warring powers, Axis or Allied. The lack of this robs the United Nations of 
their most effective weapon of psychological warfare. Even Britain and America 
falter before the two sole alternatives for preventing an eventual revival of Hitlerism: 
either by the total annihilation of Germany or, as Herman says, “by applying a truly 
Christian policy of forgiveness.” 


Ewart E. Turner 
First Methodist Church, New Hartford, New York. 


A. T. Robertson. By Evererr Girt. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. pp. Xvi-250. $2.50. 


This biography is by request. Mr. Gill seems to have shrunk from it. How- 
ever, the reader will be glad he set his hand to it. One cannot escape the feeling 
of the author’s warm, personal friendship for his subject. In fact, this may be 
said to be so obvious as to encroach upon the objectivity of the task. Mr. Gill is 
so carried on by the many-sided qualities of his subject as to give one the feeling 
he finds no fault, or casts the cloak of charity over every such imperfection. Yet 
one can’t escape the impression that he has done his job in fine manner. 

If one takes care to talk with A. T. Robertson’s students he will find a vivid 
confirmation of the opinions set forth here as to his qualities. They all concur 
in his tireless industry, inexhaustable capacity for details and meticulous care in 
his craft. Concurrence, too, in his scorn for the unreal, the pretender and the 
bluffer is shared by those who knew him best. 

Mr. Gill gives us a vivid picture of the Old South of his boyhood home in 
Virginia, and his young manhood in the trying days following the Civil War in 
North Carolina, together with a vivid picture of his long and eventful life as 
teacher in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky. The 
story of boyhood, college days at Wake Forest and the long afteryears tells of his 
multiplied contacts with the great and the lowly. His scholarship gave him intimate 
friendships with scholars of England and Scotland, and at the same time he was 
utterly at home in the little church in the countryside. He married one of the 
daughters of the famous Doctor Broadus, his predecessor, and their home life 
was beautiful. He tells the story of the “Whitsitt Controversy,” relating the place 
of A. T. Robertson in this unfortunate theological war among brothers. 

Of course, his monumental work was the “Big Grammar,” with its 1,500 
pages meriting the title universally given. On this he worked for twenty-six years. 
To it he gave the fruitful years of his life’s scholarship. Doctor Broadus first sug- 
gested that they jointly get out a revised edition of Winer. Professor Smiedel was 
working on a similar task. Doctor Moulton, of Cambridge, was working on the 
same undertaking, and it became a race between Doctor Moulton and Doctor 
Robertson. It was said that “In the Gospels . . . . the spoken Greek became 
literature.” Doctor Robertson says of the Koine that it “had all the memories of 
the people’s life”; and Mahaffy, speaking of New Testament writers, exclaimed, 
“Did any man ever tell a great story with more simplicity, with more directness, 
with more power?” Doctor Robertson remarked the part played by the Koine in 
the world’s life, “It was really an epoch in the world’s history when the babel of 
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tongues was hushed in the wonderful language of Greece.” The “Big Grammar” 
was written in the light of this exciting and unspeakably important discovery. When 
it appeared, his contemporary, Doctor Moulton, said of it, “The ‘Big Grammar’ 


was not only up to date, but was final on the New Testament.” One of his pupils, 
E. McNeill Poteat, Jr., put into verse: 


There is a professor of Greek, 

Unrivaled, unwearied, unique, 
Who at threescore and ten 
Keeps pushing his pen 

And producing a volume a week. 

I couldn’t have gotten that way, 

Though tempted by fabulous pay; 
But this Louisville sage 
Scribbles page after page, 

Not for coin, but for love of Koine! 

CLaRENCE W. KEMPER 
First Baptist Church, Denver, Colorado. 


The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. (The Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. 
IV). Edited by Paut ArtHur Scuitpp. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern 
University, 1942. pp. xvi-717. $4.00. 


G. E. Moore is a philosopher known chiefly for his attack on philosophical 
idealism, his defense of common sense and for the extreme care he has taken for 
preciseness of statement in making this attack and defense. ‘The difficulties of 
philosophy, he once wrote, have been caused chiefly by “the attempt to answer ques- 
tions without first discovering precisely what question it is which you desire to an- 
swer.” His own main purpose as a thinker has been to ferret out the exact meaning 
of the question under discussion and to draw its implications. Because this has been 
the great passion of his life, it is not surprising that the essays in this book as they 
wrestle with the intricacies of Moore’s thought are themselves notable for their 
mastery of the art of definition. Only one or two of the authors use the broader 
strokes of philosophy or deal with the more far-reaching metaphysical and religious 
themes. For the most part they are content with a painstaking analysis of words 
and propositions. 

The result is an achievement of the first rank in philosophizing of the more 
intense and probing type. Beside Moore himself, there are nineteen contributors, 
five from England and the rest from this country. Special mention should be made 
of C. D. Broad’s trenchant criticism of Moore’s use of “natural,” and Arthur E. 
Murphy’s comments on the meaning of common sense. C. J. Ducasse’s treatment 
of Moore’s “Refutation of Idealism” is in many respects worthy to rank with that 
famous essay itself. 

The most rewarding sections of the book are Moore’s own. In “A Reply 
to My Critics” of one hundred and thirty-five pages he submits the major issues 
to the painstaking analysis of which he is such a master, and in the midst of exposing 
the inconsistencies of the others he explains, with refreshing candor, how frequently 
his own mind has changed and on how many subjects it is not yet made up. This 
essay shows Moore at his best. His strictures are devastating, yet he does not shrink 
from applying them, in all their severity, to his own work. 
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The autobiographical sketch which opens the volume is delightful. “The 
fact is,” he confesses, “that by disposition I am very lazy; and there is almost always 
something which I would much rather be doing than working.” Such a statement 
does not have to be accepted to be enjoyed. And one cannot read the sketch of the 
prewar life of a Cambridge tutor without a nostalgic twinge. Will the days ever 
return when Cambridge Fellows lecture three times a week and are free to spend 
the rest of their time thinking up arguments to refute idealism and establish common 
sense? 

This is the fourth volume in the Library of Living Philosophers. Dewey, 
Santayana and Whitehead have already been treated; symposia on Russell, Croce, 
Cassirer, Brunschvig and others are promised for the future. 

J. S. Brxcer 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


I Was Made a Minister. By Epwin Hott Hucues. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. pp. 328. $2.50. 


The autobiography of Bishop Hughes contains both history and religion. 
Its pages are like windows looking both into the past and into the future. One 
hears the marching feet of the men of The Methodist Church—pastors, bishops, 
laymen—and at the same time he is introduced to the men of the period—Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, businessmen, educators, scientists, philosophers, Presidents 
of the United States. Here is a fascinating human document in touch with reality. 

Bishop Hughes was born into a religious atmosphere, and through his long 
life his Christian convictions were steadily confirmed. He was student, pastor, 
instructor, college president, counselor, bishop, and to every task he brought sanity 
of judgment, competent scholarship, spiritual fervor, a crusading conscience and 
the happy quality of refined humor. He was never content to watch life from 
the balcony. He fought through the issues with which his church was concerned, 
and pays a loving tribute to his father for teaching him the lessons of tolerance 
and wise silence. 

In an interesting chapter on “Controversies” he has a word of healing concern- 
ing the reconstruction period following the Civil War. He treats of the theological 
liberal movement without revealing any evidence of being disturbed by it and holds 
that The Methodist Church came through with “its head up.” He championed 
an inclusive gospel in which personal evangelism and social reform can each have 
its place. He was always a crusader in regard to the liquor traffic. He took the 
pledge when he was eleven and is still liquor’s strong antagonist. “I shall go to 
my grave glad that when the temperance cause came into its unpopular days I did 
not retreat. . . . . Our nation will some day see the folly of this present spree. 
Some alleged statesmen who now give the name of prudence to their cowardice will 
creep back to their former allegiance, but will receive no credit from a good God 
or from good men.” 

Everywhere in the book there is the flavor of evangelistic zeal, a quiet and 
restful piety. Family life is consecrated, church work is joyous, God is in His 
heaven. ‘The hope of immortality shines like a beacon in a world that has been 
darkened by militarism and secularism. ‘The concluding chapter, “Reflections,” 
should be published as a tract for students looking toward the Christian ministry. 
Bishop Hughes believes that the ministry is free, that the Church is the happiest of 
all fellowships, that the preacher succeeds only through sustained effort and hard 
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work, and that evangelism must be the watchword of our day, for “we cannot redeem 
the world without a Redeemer.” Thus saith this good and kindly bishop who has 
labored victoriously down through the years: “Thus sitting amid evening shadows 
that are happy and peaceful, and delighting in the service that God may yet assign, 
I write this will and testament of my heart. And I will meet you in the morning.” 
HucH TuHompson KERR 

Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. Third Symposium. New York: Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 1943. pp. xix-438. $3.00. 


To an unprecedented degree the intellectual and spiritual resources of con- 
temporary man are abundant and multifarious. Using widely differing meth- 
odologies science, philosophy and religion have provided ideas and inspirations tend- 
ing in many, but unco-ordinated, directions. These have spread widely, but the 
closer intermingling of nations and races in “one world” has increased rather than 
reduced the chaos. End result—the deterioration of standards of thought and action 
as registered in political and economic dislocations and the military threat of world 
conquest. ; 

Will our civilization destroy itself through spiritual atomism? Or can the 
leaders of society in its most sensitive aspects, in the fields, namely, of art, letters, 
philosophy and religious thought, do something co-operatively toward establishing 
universal goals that may win world-wide assent? Can we consciously integrate our 
values in a way to inspire world co-operative endeavor instead of world conflict? 

No offhand answer is forthcoming, but in its third symposium the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Relation to the Democratic Way of Life 
declares its continuing faith in the value of scholars getting together to seek the 
answer. Again in August, 1942, men eminent in their fields and representing also 
the Jewish, Catholic, Protestant and Humanistic faiths, read and discussed the 
penetrating papers which furnish the substance of this volume. 

Fortunately for the reader, reports of discussions are published along with 
the papers. The result is stimulating and impressive. Strongly differing convictions 
are evident and there is no lack of earnest debate over such great themes as the 
objective basis for value judgments, the meaning of human dignity and human civ- 
ilization, the significance of history for the present crisis, and the problem of what 
to do constructively in education and public administration. Yet it is plain that the 
fellowship of the conference holds the diversity together in an inclusive frame of 
reference. Clashes in outlook and judgment are freely expressed but with common 
aim to seek together some more unified view for the good of civilization. 

Although no consensus of opinion has yet emerged, it is probable that these 
conferences do represent the beginnings of a new technique for the world of 
scholars. In the past, specialization has undoubtedly led to pluralism in results 
without integral relation of the various fields of creative thought. That relation 
is something we should now consciously seek. Perhaps the greatest good to come 
out of these symposia will not be specifically enunciated findings but the wholesome 
example of intellectual and spiritual leaders earnestly seeking together ways to the 
best for all human association. Certainly in that light this volume deserves a wide 
reading. 

CrareNcE H. Hamitton 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Living Democracy. By Lynn Harotp Houcn. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1943. pp. 150. $1.50. 


This is one of the volumes that you buy and are glad that you have bought, 
for it is easy reading, pleasant to handle, and gives a living picture of just what 
England is like in the midst of the stress of war. 

Dean Hough went over to England at a time when the outlook was anything 
but cheerful, and was able to see for himself how the people had fared and how 
they had stood up to the worst that Hitler could do. His descriptions are vivid, his 
views enlightening, and all the time he is giving information about the very things 
Americans want to know. How are the people living? what are the people think- 
ing? —how are they standing the strain? —what happens when the alert sounds and 
the bombers are overhead? —what do the English people think about the Americans? — 
how are the American soldiers faring in Britainf these are some of the questions 
dealt with. 

“Going from city to city in England,” says the author, “inspecting the de- 
struction which fell under one’s eyes . . . . one’s admiration for the quietly 
strong people, who came through these experiences with their hold on the normal 
ways of life unaffected, grew to be a glowing warmth in one’s heart.” 

Here is a book that should be read widely by Britishers who perhaps have not 
seen home since the start of the war. Here is a book that Americans should read 
who want to get a picture of England in wartime. Here is a book full of human 
understanding of the terrors faced, and the problems solved, and the fears overcome 
with an enemy so close that the people of Dover can read with binoculars the time 
on the clocks of Calais. —There—almost in sight of the enemy—it is easier to make 
up one’s mind what Britain and America are fighting for, namely, that freedom 
of mind and of soul by which man can win a more abundant life. 

As a Britisher who was in Britain up to a few months ago, I can say with truth 
that Dean Hough’s visit was like the coming of an ambassador. And in the work 
he did and the impression he made and the memory he left behind, he did much 
to bring about that deeper understanding between our two nations on which so much 
in the future depends. 

Harotp A. CockBuRN 
Parish Minister, St. Michael’s Church, Dumfries, Scotland. 


The Healing of the Waters. By Amos N. WitperR. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1943. pp. ix-89. $1.75. 

This volume of poems by the author of Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry, 
demonstrates that Amos Wilder can write good poetry as well as write about 
it. It is his third volume of poems, each revealing more maturity and power than 
the preceding. Some of the best from Battle-Reprospect and Arachne are reprinted 
here, with many strong new ones. 

Professor of New Testament Interpretation at Andover-Newton Seminary, 
Wilder is at home both in biblical scholarship and theological concepts on the one 
hand, and in literary criticism and creativity on the other, and is unusually qualified 
to make the connection that must be made between religion and poetry. It is an 
evidence of how deeply secularism has eaten into our culture that most of the 
major poets of today are voices of disillusionment. Before the new orthodoxy had 
punctured the illusions of an overoptimistic liberalism, poets like W. H. Auden, 
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E. A. Robinson and Robinson Jeffers were expressing the cynicism of a no longer 
sell-confident culture that had lost its spirtiual center. ‘There must be poets as 
well as prophets of grace, and Wilder is one of the few whose work looks in this 
direction. 

The first poem of the collection, “The City of Destruction,” was written 
from Paris in August, 1939. It portrays what has since become history. But it 
describes also Babylon, Tyre, Jerusalem and Rome, and sets one wondering whether 
the city might not also be New York or Chicago. The theme of the book is in 
its closing: 


“O Lord, cast a branch into these fountains that they be sweetened. 
Cast salt into these springs and heal these waters 
For the water is bad and the land miscarrieth. . . . .” 


There is great nature poetry in the volume. “The Chant of Creation” has 
the overtones of the chorus of joy “when the morning stars sang together,” while 
“Sunrise in the Himalayas,” from Tiger Hill above Darjeeling, describes what is 
all but indescribable. There is a theological depth not to be grasped by all readers 
in “Christos Logos,” but its artistic beauty should throw light on what was at stake 
in the Nicene controversy. A poignant “Ode in a German Cemetery” from Munich 
in July, 1921, has a note of self-searching and forgiveness that needs greatly to 
be kept alive in our time. 

Some of the poems are hard reading for one not accustomed to this diction. 
I do not understand them all. But others are simple as well as strong. Perhaps 
my favorite is “This Day,” which has the power of Tennyson’s “one increasing 
purpose.” What all Christians must remember in dark days is stated here: 


“These infinite tasks are portents of a work 
Afoot among us toward transcendent ends; 
Behind these ruins and these hungers lurk 
Strategies unsurmised and secret trends; 


“And once again our world shall see the bud 
Of patience burst in miracle of bloom, 
And once again our race shall see a flood 
Of sudden*grace irradicate the gloom.” 
Grorcia HarKNEss 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism. By Umpurey Ler. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. pp. 249. $2.00. 


The title accurately describes the contents and the scope of this thorough and 
scholarly treatment of one of the inescapable problems for the Christian of our day. 
His conscience is troubled as to what his attitude to war and his relation to the state 
should be in the light of Christ’s teachings and their interpretations in the other 
writings of the New Testament. The author undertakes to answer these questions 
by the scientific-historical method, beginning his discussion with a study of the 
testimony of Jesus. He presents the various interpretations that have been offered 
for the well-known passages in the Sermon on the Mount, subjecting them to im- 
- partial and discriminating evaluation. 
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From Saint Paul, the first interpreter of the Master’s principles, we pass on 
to a survey of the interpretations of the great intellectual and spiritual leaders of the 
Church—Catholic and Universal, and come down to our own day, when pacifism 
comes to be closely related to the social gospel, possibly a by-product of that gospel. 
In this survey several outstanding facts are brought to light: 

First, in all ages participation in and support of war has been a problem for 
the Church and has troubled the conscience of her leaders and members. The Church 
has always abhorred war as a great evil and calamity. At the same time the official 
position of the Church has always recognized the possibilities of a just war and has 
sanctioned participation by her members. The author points out that all the evidence 
is against the idea that Christians were pacifists until the year 320 A.p. The formal 
statement of the Church’s attitude was made by Augustine, and later was acquiesced 
in, not only by Aquinas, but also by the Reformers and the leaders of the Evangelical 
Movement. 

Secondly, a Christian pacifist position and rejection of the right of a Christian 
to take part in any war was held only by sectaries beginning with Montanism in the 
second century and by the members of the monastic orders who withdrew entirely 
from military and civil responsibilities. After the Reformation this type of pacifism 
appeared among the Menonites, Anabaptists and Quakers. All these groups were 
outside the main stream of Christianity. 

Thirdly, the author makes it very clear that pacifism is but a part of a larger 
question of the relation of man to government. Christians generally believed “that 
the powers that be are ordained of God”; consequently they supported the govern- 
ment, paying taxes and serving in civil and military life. 

After this illuminating survey the author makes his application to the present 
American situation in two chapters entitled “The Social Gospel” and “Modern 
Pacifism.” 

Defining the Social Gospel as “the adjustment of the Christian message to the 
regeneration of the social order,” and describing its aim to bring in the Kingdom 
of God on the earth, or the organization of humanity on earth according to the 
will of God, the author maintains that modern pacifism stems out of the Social 
Gospel Movement. He grants that pacifism played a little part in the teachings of 
the leaders of the Social Gosple Movement in its inception. In his opinion the 
development of pacifism after the World War was inevitable. 

In the closing he deals with modern pacifism as represented in the teachings 
of one of its advocates, Kirby Page. He shows that they differ in two particulars 
from the historical position of Christian pacifism, namely, “the rejection of the 
right of the Christian to take part in any war on Christian grounds.” First, the 
modern variety is less thoroughgoing than the old. It admits coercion in restricted 
spheres, for example, as by the police. Secondly, nonresistance is advocated as strategy 
for defeating the enemy. On this the author comments: “No twist of the sayings 
of Jesus or Paul can make them propose nonresistance or anything else as a strategy 
for removing armies from conquered lands.” 

This volume is a convincing treatment of the subject because it reveals a thor- 
ough knowledge of the sources and subsidiary literature, and the discussion lays bare 
the weakness of the modern pacifist position. It deserves a wide circulation among 
ministers and thoughtful laymen. 

James A. KeExso 


Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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What Is the Church Doing? By Henry Pirngy Van Dusen. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. pp. xii-194. $1.00. 


This little book is published just when it is needed, and it meets the need 
perfectly. The old contrast drawn between the profession and the practice of the 
Church—justified but often exaggerated—has been used by cynics to deny the 
significance of the Christian movement in the present struggle for a new world. 
No amount of argument could meet the contempt, no disclaimers could win respect. 
What is needed are facts, simply facts. 

But alas, the facts are usually buried in ecclesiastical reports and correspondence, 
and escape being read by him who runs. Consequently, a vivid, readable summary 
is needed of the facts about the activity of the Church across the world today. This 
Doctor Van Dusen has given us; and we should be everlastingly grateful to him 
for a superb job. 

The organization of the facts is simple: first, the Church in the captive 
countries under the Nazi heel; then the younger churches of what were once the 
mission fields; and, finally, the ecumenical movement. And what a thrilling story 
it turns out to be! As Time realized, this was news of the first order. What human 
interest could be found greater than the stories of the Christian martyrs and heroes 
who have dared to stand up to Hitler in Germany and the Netherlands and France 
and Scandinavia? Or what is more revealing of the new Orient than the unex- 
pected maturity of its native Christian leadership from Korea to Thailand and from 
Free China to the Dutch East Indies? And what story carries greater encourage- 
ment in a broken world than the steady growth of Christian unity from organic 
unions of denominations of the same family to co-operation among world-wide 
groups for special purposes like missions, student work or peace; and on to the World 
Council of Churches with its seventy-eight adherent bodies? 

The minister will find telling and inspiring illustrations for his sermons, 
the layman will find a new faith in the Church, from reading this book. 

Seldom have I found a book so wholly commendable. I can say only: Get it 
at once and read it often. It will stir you and strengthen you in these hard days. 
Epwin E. AUBREY 

The Divinity School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Introduction to the New Testament. By Henry CLARENCE THIESSEN. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1943. pp. xx-347. $3.50. 


Doctor Thiessen declares in his Preface that the object of his volume is to 
“set forth the conservative view of the New Testament,” meaning thereby that 
view of the New Testament that holds strictly to belief in the full plenary or 
“verbal” inspiration of the Bible. Consequently such writings of the New Testa- 
ment as bear the name of an author must be ascribed to that author and no other. 
And where early tradition is unanimous, that tradition is to be accepted: the first 
Gospel is written by the Apostle Matthew; the Fourth by the Apostle John, the 
son of Zebedee. Only in the case of Hebrews does Doctor Thiessen admit un- 
certainty; probably it is not the work of Paul. 

Naturally, then, when Doctor Thiessen writes that “the author makes no 
claim to originality beyond that of incorporating the new discoveries into the con- 
servative position,” these “new discoveries” are rarely accepted outside the chapter 
on the New Testament text and to a lesser degree that on the canon; elsewhere 
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newer theories are mentioned only to be discarded. ‘The chapter on the Synoptic 
Problem, after summarizing the various source theories and the more recent 
Formgeschichte, ends by dismissing them all and asserting in effect that there is no 
Synoptic Problem. All divergencies in the accounts can be harmonized; “why not 
return to the belief in a verbally inspired record?” The Johannine Problem is dis- 
cussed much more briefly; the Fourth Gospel is as historical as the others and never 
contradicts them. (By the way, when Doctor Thiessen quotes Sanday’s Criticism 
of the Fourth Gospel as supporting the conservative theory, he is evidently unaware 
that Sanday abandoned that position some ten years later.) 

As Doctor Thiessen’s historical criticism is determined by his theology, his 
book will be useful chiefly to those who share that theology. But has not such a 
theology grave dangers? If a student is taught that faith in Christ involves believ- 
ing that II Peter was written by the Apostle, may it not follow that doubt of the 
apostolic authorship of II Peter may lead to abandoning Christianity? 

Burton Scotr Easton 
General Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 


What Is a Mature Morality? By Harotp Tirus. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1943. pp. 229. $2.00. 

Uncritical common-sense thinking and the leaven of scientific method have 
been allowed to work toward a common end—to show the apparent unreality of the 
spiritual life. Values are at length drawn into the bounds of “scientific experience,” 
because they are too important to be ignored as so much tinsel. There we mutilate 
them by the imposing limits of a utility value theory. Religious values are good 
for social cohesion, and a dozen other purposes. Likewise moral values are good for 
personal integration, or what you will. 

This derivative theory of value is the great consideration for western civiliza- 
tion. With that situation a volume on moral value should reckon. Our title itself 
suggests a sense of responsibility for dealing with the issue of moral objectivity. A 
groundwork is laid in chapters on moral confusion, the basis for moral distinctions, 
the tentative and tenuous hold which Christians have upon moral ideals—all leading 
up to a climax in “the marks of a mature morality.” Later chapters consider con- 
crete applications of such a morality. 

Taken as a whole, the book has very considerable merit. ‘The author has 
given us an unusually attractive piece of writing. Its. language is direct, the or- 
ganization of material is clear. Its main purpose is to stimulate thinking about the 
moral values we live by. A fine sensitiveness to the nearness of everyday problems 
is apparent. [Illustrative material sharpens interest and carries along the general 
reader. A very special attempt is made to make friends of all who profess an 
interest in Christianity. 

The case for moral objectivity is not well made. ‘Throughout the discussion 
methodology has contrived to leave ethical content in a nebulous condition. On 
critical points the reader is left with elastic generalities which are all too readily 
believed among us. Never can one be sure what are the specific ideals of a morality 
that is either mature or Christian. ‘The volume assumes one answer in an ethics 
based upon the claims of theism, and another in a shifty perspective which glorifies 
change, growth, social welfare, experimentation, and the like, after a manner 
that would satisfy any left-wing relativist. In the end the latter outlook dominates 
the picture. Christian morality is a protean phrase which can take in almost any 
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meaning, and so ends up in a perpetual fog. Happy phrases about a “moral order in 
the universe,” and “obedience to God” relieve none of the strain. Loyalty to Jesus 
remains “loyalty to the best possible life in the situation in which men discover 
themselves.” We must “cling to our ideals,” keep them “alive and growing,” and 
so help “redeem and revitalize society.” Religion brings us definite moral ideals 
and yet allows us to live on in confusion. Its primary function is to furnish “pas- 
sion” and “drive.” We do not see clearly what we are doing or which way we 
are headed. We must not despair, however, because we follow the trail of devotion 
to devotion. 

Int G. WHITCHURCH 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


Christian Bases of World Order. By Henry A. Wattace, Francis J. 


McConnkELtL, et al. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. pp. 255. 
$2.00. 


The Merrick Lectures for 1943 of Ohio Wesleyan University point the way 
to the good earth which good men everywhere want after the war. Vice-President 
Wallace, whose: spiritual insight is a distinctive characteristic of his wisdom, in 
the first lecture, “Practical Religion in the World of Tomorrow,” strikes the note 
and tone of the whole series. 

The other eleven lecturers—a church leader, the president of a theological 
seminary, a professor of philosophy, a college president, a religious worker, a 
professor of economics, an intelligence officer in the Planning Division of the 
Office of War Information, a research director, a professor of public health in the 
Yale Medical School, the chairman of the governing body of the International Labor 
Office, a professor of education with peculiar understanding—discuss fundamental 
Christian principles as related to the individual and a social order and such factors 
as race, economic freedom, the land, politics, health, justice for workers, and human 
character, in a world order. 

The twelve lectures taken together show the conception of Christianity in 
its essential nature and character, and then the application of those concepts to the 
conduct of men and nations of men. The fortunate reader readily follows through 
the series the thread of the Christian ethic. It is easy to see that a faith, a creed, 
an attitude which makes the individual better, can better the world. In fact, it 
is obvious that only some great inner force which can restrain the strong fires within 
men can prevent devastating conflagration around man’s whole world. 

Moreover, one sees that the effective way to control men is not from the out- 
side, but from the inside, to tether them by their own consciences. If men hope 
to have a better world, they must want a better world, and rationalize such a hope 
upon the understanding that such a world really offers larger satisfaction than any 
other. 

It is clear that the universal recognition of the principles of the brotherhood 
and dignity of man, which are fundamentals of the Christian faith, would promote 
peace. And the practice of the Christian virtues by individuals and nations would 
prevent war. From these concepts would also flow human conduct within nations 
as well as among nations which would reconcile, if it did not prevent economic 
conflict and promote such distribution of economic assets, or at least economic oppor- 
tunities,as would make for the kind of an order for which most men have ever yearned. 

A real compassion for humanity naturally stimulates provision for man’s 
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health, his education, the kind of home he lives in, the chance he has to work, 
the sort of recreation open to him, and the institutions with which he may identify 
himself in his reaching out after the things which pull him upward. The Christian 
regard for human life, of course, abhors murder, whether it be homicide or aggressive 
war. Regard for another’s property, also a fundamental of the Christian ethic, 
will protect the goods, the land, and the homeland of all. 

These lectures, with their penetrating analysis, give one the feeling that all 
human experience has proved the rightness of Christian principles, not only as a 
creed, but as a code of human conduct. They who have ridiculed the claims of 
the Christians that Christianity must be the spirit of a better world on earth, are at 
last coming to see that these Christ followers were not religious zealots proselyting 
their faith. They were statesmen. By the test of experience, then, by age-old trial 
and error, by the understandable principles of cause and effect, punishment and 
reward, men everywhere are feeling that of a truth crime, individual or national, 
does not pay, and good works and the good life almost universally do. 

Once men are moved only by the desire to do right, the way of right is not 
so difficult to find. For if men respect one another’s possessions, if they appreciate 
the dignity of one another, if they really desire to do one another no harm, 
if they are moved to succor one another against misfortune and to give each to 
the other his due, all manner of difficult matters can be resolved and men can 
get on together so that all may find in living some comfort, satisfaction and exhilara- 
tion. 

And these principles, the basis of private conduct, are no less applicable to 
the relations of nations. For these entities very peculiarly have the vices and the 
virtues of individuals. 

These able lectures, then, have told us only a little differently what Christ told 
us, that He is the “way, the truth and the light.” Christianity wi// work. In fact, 
everything else has failed. Christianity squared by human experience is the only 
foundation upon which men may ever hope to build a fruitful and peaceful world 
for healthy and happy human beings. 

The publishers of Christian Bases of World Order are to be commended for 
bringing to statesmen and citizens these moving voices which call us to a better world. 
CLaupDE PEPPER 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


On Being a Real Person. By Harry Emerson Fospicx. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. pp. xiv-295. $2.50. 


Doctor Fosdick has written many important books dealing with numerous 
areas of religion and life, but none he has written—and this reviewer has read 
them all—is more significant than this one. Its significance is due not alone to the 
importance and timeliness of the subject matter with which it deals, but to the fact 
that the man who wrote it knows whereof he speaks. 

The distinct impression it makes is one of authority—authority born of insight 
into the nature and meaning of life. It was written out of twenty years’ experience 
in dealing with the personal problems of ordinary men and women, and it is 
primarily intended for ordinary, run-of-the-mine men and women living under 
the “normal” stresses and strains of life. Others—psychologists, ministers, coun- 
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selors, social service workers—will find invaluable assistance in it as they deal with 
people who come to them for help; but it is the kind of a book that men and 
women will want to read firsthand for themselves. It will serve as a mirror in 
which they may look at themselves and understand themselves. 

“The central business of every human being,” says Doctor Fosdick, “is to be 
a real person.” What a real person is, and how he becomes such a person, is the 
message of the book. Doctor Fosdick not only defines the goals of effective and 
victorious living; he is equally concerned with how they may be reached. 

The scope of the book is indicated by the titles of the ten chapters of which 
it is composed: “Shouldering Responsibility for Ourselves,” “What Being a Real 
Person Means,” “The Principle of Self-Acceptance,” “Getting Oneself Off One’s 
Hands,” “Dealing With Fear and Anxiety,” “Handling Our Mischievous Con- 
sciences,” “Using All There Is in Us,” “Mastering Depression,” “The Principle 
of Released Power,” and finally “The Practical Use of Faith.” It is impossible 
to say which of these chapters is most important; that will depend upon the par- 
ticular needs of the person who reads them. 

One of the most salient virtues of the book is that it brings together the best 
insights of modern psychology and great religion, without doing violence to either 
of them. Its treatment is scholarly throughout, but its language is nontechnical. 
It is singularly free from the psychological jargon so common to many contem- 
porary books. 

This book needed to be written; it is good that Doctor Fosdick was the one 
to write it. Now that it has been put into print, it must be read, and read again by 
everyone who is eager to become “a real person.” 

Harotp W. Ruopp 
The Central Church of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Shepherdess. By ArrHur Wentwortu Hewirr. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company, 1943. pp. xiii-200. $1.75. 


The fact that the role of being a minister’s wife has been the subject of much 
comment, both sacred and profane, gives rise to the fallacy that she is a creature 
foredoomed to be misunderstood. She is actually and primarily a woman who 
shares with all other wives thé solution to the set of problems she finds on her hands 
peculiar to her husband’s calling. Happily, Mr. Hewitt realizes this in his book, 
The Shepherdess, and grapples with her situation with refreshing realism, and with 
a lusty hold. The book is a sincere and able effort to get into her mind, and although 
Mr. Hewitt never succeeds in getting there, he does give his readers a good look 
through the windows. 

There is little of sentiment in the entire book, despite its archaic title which, 
incidentally, is the poorest thing about it. From the earthy matter of sex relation- 
ship—which is handled with skill and understanding in the first chapter—to the 
final dose of admonition to preacher-husbands (and all others) in the final pages, 
the book is a mixture of common-sense advice and spiritual bolstering for a hard 
job. Everything relating to the job is duly and dutifully touched upon by the 
author—a fluttering, uncertain touch in some instances, such as his attempt to help 
the minister’s wife find the inherent skills within her, but a touch nevertheless which 
gives recognition to the existence of the problem. In matter more obvious to the 
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male eye, he bears down with a grimness in which you suspect he takes pleasure, such 
as the delightful chapter on “Economics of the Manse.” 

The book will be read with profit and pleasure by new wives of ministers, for 
whom it is expressly written. But it will also prove of value to the many older 
ones who are still groping for light. The rest will enjoy it as one enjoys a furtive 
glance in a magnifying mirror. 

Bess WHITE CocHRAN 
Santa Monica, California. 


What Is Religion Doing to Our Consciences? By Grorcze A. Coz. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. pp. ix-120. $1.50. 


A new book by George Albert Coe is an event in religious education circles. 
This one is announced as “rectifying” and modifying Coe’s former positions, to 
which he now claims to be a “dissenter.” Professor Coe confesses that he has in 
past works “given undue weight to the satisfactions that characterize one period of 
history and less weight than is due to the goods and evils that attend the passing 
away of this period and the birth of a new one.” ‘This is a surprising statement. 
Professor Coe has always seemed to most of us critical of the status quo, radical in 
economics, progessive in educational philosophy as well as liberal in theology. If 
the reader expects to find Coe retreating from his earlier positions he will be disap- 
pointed. His “mind has changed” in the past three decades, but there is no com- 
pensatory, backward swing in the opposite direction from the main drive of his 
mature years. His new book simply underscores the essential convictions of The 
Social Theory of Religious Education (1918) and What Is Christian Education? 
(1929), and brings up to date their implications. 

What is religion doing to our consciences? “First, it is permitting us to rele- 
gate to a sort of ethical attic a vast number of yesterday’s religiously sanctioned con- 
victions as to good and evil. Second, it is permitting and even urging the transfer 
into the religious conscience of modes of valuation that arise outside of what has 
heretofore been known as religion.” This “permitting” sounds a little like King 
Canute “permitting” the waves of the advancing tide to wash right in around his 
throne on the seashore. In a dozen brilliant pages Doctor Coe develops the position 
that the pressure of events has made changes in the Christian conscience. Religion 
or the religious conscience seems to be more acted upon than acting. “The Christian 
conscience undergoes unpredictable changes by reason of unpredictable secular con- 
ditions, and yet remains Christian.” 

The author points out numerous instances of ambiguity in the use of the 
words Christian and religion both by conservatives and progressives. “A formulated 
faith,” Coe reminds us, “may become a sheltering roof for conduct that is opposed 
to what a whole generation believes that it believes.” He is trying in this book to 
uncover dynamic factors that lack explicit religious recognition. He reminds 
us that types of religion are correlated with typés of social organization and of 
dominant social interest; that this is just as true of American Christians at this 
moment of history as it was of the Israelites when the struggle was on between 
Yahweh worship and Baal worship. He cites numerous instances of “osmosis” from 
the so-called secular into what is taken as sacred. “The religious conscience might 
almost be said to have moved to the city along with the farmers’ sons and daughters.” 
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Coe pleads for going through the ambiguities instead of around them. More 
than that, he insists that religion ought to welcome ambiguities and even seek to 
discover them. Among the ambiguities which he accuses American religionists of 
sidestepping are those relating to the meaning of “church” and of ecumenicity, the 
relevance of the “social gospel,” the attitude of Protestants toward the Soviet Union, 
the implications of democracy for religion, particularly in the discovery of definite 
alternatives to the leadership-principles of the Nazis, the respective functions of per- 
suasion and coercion within the system of civil and religious liberties, a structure of 
permanent peace, the solution of the problem of race relations, and the extension of 
democracy into the economic and social realm. 

He praises the Delaware Conference approach to race relations as “the most 
democratic approach to this thorny problem yet made by religious leaders.” He 
praises the Malvern Conference approach to the economic problem, as over against 
the Delaware Conference which in this area “moved with compromising reluctance.” 
This “slip” he blames on the influence of the Oxford Conference of 1937. He 
objects strenuously and repeatedly to classing the Soviet Union with Germany and 
Italy. 

He is critical of the Delaware Conference for its assertion that “the Church 
in its essential nature is an ecumenical supranatural body, separate from and inde- 
pendent of all states, including our own national state.” “Where on earth,” asks 
he, “is there a church which can be recognized by its acts as corresponding to this 
description?” 

The book closes with a clever postscript chapter in which he sets down a pre- 
view of some criticisms of this newest work. He shows how easily he can be at- 
tacked or caricatured by a neo-orthodox theologian, a Catholic, a conservative, a 
nontheistic humanist, an idealist and a Marxist communist. 

The foreword makes reference to this last book of the author. There is so 
much vitality and sparkle, so much that is challenging and provocative, one might 
wish “last” were a misprint for Jatest. Coe nails his flag to the mast. 

SAMUEL L. HAMILTON 
School of Education, New York University, New York, New York. 


The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission. By Epmunp Davison 
Soper. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. pp. 314. $2.50. 


Doctor Soper has placed the rank and file of Christian preachers and teachers 
and intelligent laymen and women in his debt by producing in nontechnical language 
a clear, decisive, modern statement of the reasons why the Christian faith can never 
stop short of world conquest and why we can only achieve true world community 
insofar as the good news of Christ is regnant in the life of all mankind. Out of 
personal experience, scholarship and practice in expounding this greatest of all themes 
to relatively fallow minds, Doctor Soper has learned to discard minor issues and 
simplify complexities while throwing the essentials into relief. 

Starting with the perspective of the Bible as revealing, so to speak, the essentially 
missionary mind of God and the revelation of His universal purpose in the history 
of Israel and in Christ, he has passed to a brief review of the expanding world 
mission of Christianity through the centuries and across to continents. While he 
does not attempt to throw fresh light on this vital subject, Doctor Soper gathers 
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together facts and ideas agreed upon by modern scholarship that sees the truth to 
which so much pseudo-Christian humanism is blind—that Christ and His Church 
are not merely im the central stream of history, but are the expression of the purpose 
of the Creator of the universe persistently active in the life of mankind. 

The most valuable part of Doctor Soper’s book is his presentation of the rela- 
tion of Christianity to the non-Christian religions. Persuasive writers like Prof. 
William Hocking have convinced many, even among the occupants of our pulpits 
and of theological professorial chairs, that all religions are different paths along 
which men may reach the same goal, expressions of culture, in fact, that shade into 
one another and will ultimately be synthesized. Thinkers fascinated by Karl Barth 
have lurched in the opposite direction toward an almost Mohammedan presentation 
of the absolute “otherness” of a solely transcendent God. We therefore welcome 
with both hands the balanced realism of Doctor Soper, which denies both these ex- 
tremes. For example, he expounds in factual terms the unbridgeable chasm that 
lies between the religion of Christ on the one hand, as the revelation of a righteous 
God for whom evil is real and personality is the focal point of reality, and, on the 
other hand, Hinduism, which sees personality and good and evil as illusion, the 
fabric of dreams. 

The least satisfying part of this book is the section on the strategy of the world 
mission of Christianity. This springs mainly from what appears to this reviewer 
to be an inadequate apprehension of the catastrophic transformation through which 
the life of all men everywhere is now passing, a revolutionary process unique in 
world range and depth in all history, of which the two World Wars are only 
explosive symptoms. While the eternal verities of the gospel and the need of 
man remain unchanged, the emergence of new anti-Christian pagenisms and the 
consequent ferments everywhere which are now changing all civilizations call for 
a new alignment of world Christian strategy and approach. Apart from these 
global forces, such a study calls for a discussion, absent from this book, of Asiatic 
and African adventures in adapting the presentation of the Christian message, of 
the recent disclosure of the relation of the economic bases of the rural Asiatic, 
African, Latin-American and Island churches to their ongoing expansion, of the 
implications of the agonizing experience of the millions of Christians in southeast 
Asia—from Burma to Sumatra and the Philippine Islands—now under the heels 
of Nipponese Caesarism, of the postwar penury that must weigh down the European 
lands that have hitherto sent out so many missionaries, and of many other factors. 

As the statement that Francis Xavier died at the door of China praying for 
“the brazen gates” to open has been repeated on innumerable occasions and is set 
down by Doctor Soper, it may be well to note that the famous words to which Doctor 
Soper apparently refers, “Rock, rock, when wilt thou open to my Lord?” were 
spoken by the Papal Inspector of Missions in the East, Valignano, when he lay 
dying some fifty years after Xavier near the same spot. 

These suggestions of criticism should deter no one from securing Doctor 
Soper’s new book, which is as satisfying a conspectus of the imperative for and the 
development of the world enterprise of Christianity as has appeared for some years. 
This book should help materially toward building up a more coherent, enthusiastic 
and intelligent support in the churches for the new policies which our mission boards 
are steadily shaping in the present crisis. 

Bast. MATHEWs 
School of Theology, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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One Lord, One Faith. By FLoyp V. Fitson. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1943. pp. 256. $2.00. 


The expressed purpose in writing this book is to demonstrate that the primitive 
Church faithfully preserved the essentials of the mind and teaching of Jesus, as 
over against a current view that within a Christian generation the teaching of Jesus 
was radically changed and overlaid with alien accretions. Using the four Gospels, 
Acts and the letters of Paul as representative of the early Church, with the Syn- 
optics as the chief source for the teaching of Jesus, Professor Filson develops the 
theme of an unbroken continuity and essential agreement between Jesus and the 
primitive Church in a number of basic areas of belief. 

This unity of thought is found in a common concept of the activity of God 
in history. and the expectation of the establishment of His kingdom. Likewise, it 
is evident in the belief in God as the seeking Father, whose omnipotent power is 
tempered with mercy and whose righteousness is expressed by love. Further, not 
only in the Christalogy of the early Church, but in the consciousness of Jesus Him- 
self, Jesus was uniquely linked with God, and God’s plan for the salvation of man 
was made effective only through the suffering and death on the cross. Similarly, 
Jesus and the early Christians were substantially at one in other essentials of belief, 
including the working of the Spirit, ethical living as the fruits of righteousness, the 
brotherhood and fellowship of believers, and life after death. To be sure, the 
author makes room for disagreements among the first Christians and between them 
and Jesus, but these are, for the most part, in nonessentials. 

No doubt, as Professor Filson has stated in his book, there has been a tendency 
to exaggerate the differences between the gospel of Jesus and the gospel about Him. 
In consequence, his study provides a corrective to this extreme position. But in 
making this correction it would appear that he has swung too far to the opposite 
position, failing to allow sufficiently for the major changes and developments that 
occurred when the Christian movement left Palestine and Judaism for the world 
of the Gentiles. 

Martin Rist 
The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. 


The Quest for Preaching Power. By JoHn NicHotts Bootru. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943. pp. xviii-240. $2.00. 


Here is a book which, as I read, made me wish that such a book could have 
been placed in my hands twenty years ago, as I began my ministry. It is a must 
book for young ministers as it is chock-full of practical, helpful techniques in the 
development and delivery of sermons. 

Even though I have been privileged to attend lectures on preaching by Doctors 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, George A. Buttrick and Ralph W. Sockman, I confess 
that Doctor Booth seems to have been able to give me a new insight as to why those 
men are such effective and forceful preachers. 

It is a book that you can never be satisfied just to read. It will not be relegated 
to the dead end of your library shelf. It is usable in the best sense—not as a prop 
to lean on, but as a prod to stimulate you to be a more effective preacher. While 
there is no substitute for hard work and study for vital preaching power, still there 
are methods that can be used that will make easier and more effective our preparation 
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for sermons, and Doctor Booth has, in a very fine way, not only given the methods 
but shown how they can best be used. 

To those of us who may feel tempted to say we have no need for a book that 
deals with techniques—after all we have, through trial and error formed our own 
techniques—this book comes as a challenge for perhaps, as Doctor Booth suggests, 
“men can preach better if they make up their minds to do it.” Maybe we can lift 
ourselves out of old ruts and preach with new power. Surely we are having the 
chance to preach to more and more people, for we all know that people are turning 
to the churches as they have not done in a long, long time. What is going to happen 
to our generation if the pulpit has nothing constructive to say to them when they 
come? It is truly a day of opportunity for the minister, and my prediction is that 
if the ministers of this country read and follow the techniques laid down in this 
book, we are going to have better preaching—preaching that will be much more vital 
because it will be dealing with life situations in a vital, concrete fashion. 
Joun W. Rustin 

Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 


Nathaniel William Taylor, 1786-1858: A Connecticut Liberal. By Smney Eary 
Meap. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. pp. xi-259. $2.50. 


Dr. Sidney Mead, of the Chicago Divinity School, has written a very creditable 
study in Early Nineteenth Century New England theology centering around 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, theologian, revivalist, teacher and worthy exemplar of the 
old Connecticut Congregational aristocracy. Originally presented as a doctoral 
dissertation, the work has been entirely rewritten for publication and now stands 
as a readable account of an important era of transition in American theological 
thought. For it was Taylor who introduced the modifications of Calvinism which 
broke down its rigidity, prepared the way for Horace Bushnell and progressive 
orthodoxy, and made a place for the revivalism of Charles G. Finney. At the same 
time it was Taylor who ably fenced off the Unitarians, drove them back more 
deeply into the implications of their theology, forced a rupture between them and 
the prevailing evangelicalism, and caused Unitarianism to limit its grip upon Amer- 
ican Protestant life. 

Nathaniel William Taylor represented the best of the Old Stock Congrega- 
tionalism. ‘The grandson of a minister and son of an apothecary, he was educated 
under the droll Azel Backus, attended Yale, became the amanuensis of Timothy 
Dwight, and lived as the lifelong friend of Lyman Beecher. Following graduation, 
Taylor served for a decade as minister to Center Church in New Haven. Here 
he pursued an eloquent and forceful ministry. His intellectual capacities commanded 
the attention of the Yale Corporation and he was called to the newly founded 
chair of Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology, where Taylor developed as one 
of the most able and original thinkers in American religious life. His lectures, well 
organized and finished, were faithfully copied down word for word by generations 
of theological students. He charged his students with intellectual integrity, “follow 
the truth if it carries you over Niagara.” He believed in the give and take of the 
classroom, and following an hour of lecturing he would remove his spectacles, take 
a chew of tobacco, and then turn to the class with the invitation, “Now, gentlemen, 
Pll hear you.” 


During Taylor’s life two controversies stirred New England churches, both 
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of which it was his fortune to participate in deeply. ‘The earlier controversy was 
associated with the disestablishment of the Congregational Church in Connecticut. 
Theologically it took the turn of an attack on Arminianism. The old aristocracy 
was being boldly challenged by fanatical sectarian groups on the one hand and 
staid Episcopalians on the other. The vagueness of the sectarian groups and the 
pretentious claims of the preaching in the neighboring Trinity Episcopal Church on 
the New Haven Green stirred Taylor to counter with a blast of Calvinistic theology. 
In this his thinking stemmed not from the Consistent Calvinism of the Edwardean 
type, as has been widely supposed, but, as Doctor Mead has well established, from 
the Old Calvinism of the type expounded by Jedidiah Mills, Moses Hemmenway, 
William Hart and Moses Mather. But the tide of events was running against the 
Standing Order and in 1818 Congregationalism was disestablished in Connecticut. 

While the attempt to bolster the establishment failed, Beecher and Taylor were 
able to use the “New Haven Theology” to good effect in the second great contro- 
versy with Unitarianism. Here, perhaps, Taylor made his most lasting contribution 
to American religious life. Largely through Taylor’s modification of the Old 
Calvinism, on the one hand, and by superior acumen, logic and religious sensitivity 
on the other, he outthought and undercut the strength of the growing Unitarianism. 
As a consequence, he not only saved Connecticut from Unitarianism, but in a more 
important sense enabled Congregationalism to adapt itself more completely to the 
spirit of the new century and the new era without becoming a product of that century. 

Doctor Mead has written well, shows good direction and a wise selection of 
that which is important. He moves within his field with ease, reflecting a wide 
knowledge of the social, political and religious life of the era he is examining. His 
work is an important contribution to the understanding of American religious cul- 
ture and is worthy of high commendation. 
Raymonp P. Morris 

The Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Hammer and Sparks. By Witi1am FRANKLIN ANDERSON. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1943. pp. 234. $2.50. 


The review of a book is often more or less the review of its author. This is 
particularly true of Bishop Arderson’s volume. Its publication was a literary cele- 
bration of his eighty-third birthday anniversary. Inevitably one thinks of the scrip- 
tural phrase about bringing forth “fruit in old age.” Recent experiences and ob- 
servations convince me that the idea that a man cannot do much constructive work 
after he is sixty or seventy years of age is a favorite deceit of the Devil! That 
great tester found a poor subject in Bishop Anderson! 

The book is not written as an example of critical scholarship. Indeed, its 
very aim is to bring the Bible to actual worship and life rather than to technical 
tables. The Introduction disclaims the scholarly pedestal. The pen was meant as 
an arrow pointing toward the active streets. ‘The signposts themselves are as attrac- 
tive as can be—“The Professor Became the Genuine Preacher.” 

Yet the volume indicates labor, real and great. The Hammer has surely been 
busy and the Sparks are many, and often brilliant. Young and old preachers will 
find the scriptural references for comparison and comment distinctly helpful, while 
the many splendid selections of poetry will quicken the minds and stir the hearts of 
all reverent readers, The contents themselves suggest the purpose of the treatise— 
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to make the seers into seekers, that they may catch God’s voices in the universe, and 
may bring their own souls into the experience of fulfillment. 

So all hail to the octogenarian author! 
Epwin H. HucuHes 


Retired Bishop of The Methodist Church, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Signs of Promise. By Frank S. Hickman. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. pp. 186. $1.50. 


The purpose of this author was to set forth the relationships of man to the 
present global revolution and to point out the hopes which men may hold for a 
better day provided we employ the values inherent in the Christian religion. Doctor 
Hickman opens this volume with a review of Professor Sorokin’s book, The Crisis 
of Our Age, and is evidently in agreement with Sorokin’s contention that our 
Sensate culture is in process of disintegration while at the same time the possibilities 
for a culture built on an Ideational pattern are increasing. 

Doctor Hickman views the current scene realistically, but unlike some of our 
so-called “realists” he does not stop with a picture painted in black. This preacher- 
teacher sees hope on the horizon. In his analysis of both man and the idealistic 
philosophy of Christianity, he sees the possibilities, at least, of a decent order. 
Christian teachers and preachers with such a hope in their hearts are needed these 
days. For unless the Good Society is possible, who will work at the construction of 
such an order? 

A literary critic recently said in the reviewer’s hearing that the effective preacher 
was always preaching. When he teaches he preaches; when he converses he preaches; 
when he writes still he preaches. This exaggeration contains enough truth to raise 
the question whether the preacher and lecturer is not placed at a disadvantage when 
what he has written to be spoken must be read. Lectures and sermons are composed 
to be spoken while books are written to be read. Knowing this fact, if one has 
heard Doctor Hickman, the personality of the man in delivery of these Mendenhall 
Lectures when added to the printed word of the text, provided a penetration and 
persuasiveness that characterizes this professor of preaching. 

The last paragraph of the book is in the nature of a testimony, which the great 
majority of Christians find expressing their own needs: “I confess that as a strug- 
gling soul in a difficult world, I need help, . . . . I need along with intellectual 
aids of a scientific civilization . . . . the personal support of a divine companion 
Spirit. . . . . And I need the support of a great body of good and consecrated 
people who have shaped themselves up about that Spirit in a living human organism 
which can rightly call itself The Body of Christ.” 

Harry T. Morris 
The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado. 


The Church in Disrepute. By Bernarp Ippincs Bett. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. pp. 152. $1.50. 


Doctor Bell presents us with a book containing seven essays, which are not 
necessarily a unity. The title is somewhat misleading, for the book is not pre- 
dominantly negative. Some of the material has already appeared in the Azlantic. 
In any case, this is a provocative utterance by one who is jealous for the Church 
and desires it to become prophetic and vital in the present scene. 

Doctor Bell regards the Church’s business as “the simple and difficult being 
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’ of witness, in terms of creed and code and cult, to the nature of God, the nature 

of man, the right relationship between the two, as they are revealed in the Person 
and teaching of Jesus called the Christ.” But the Church has failed to do this 
effectively, and for this reason it is in “disrepute.” For many serious-minded 
“secularists” the Church has ceased to have any influence in and any relevant word 
for the times. Instead of being a leader in a crusade to free man from slavery to 
that tyrant, his greedy self, the Church is often a chaplain to the worldly, making 
excuses for its patron, flattering its patron, “content to go out before the port.” 
In agreement with J. Middleton Murray, Doctor Bell feels that the “saints are 
subsidized,” and “that in no substantial respect does the Church differ from any 
other professional corporation.” To speak with authority might jeopardize its 
existence. 

The world has become man-centered, and even the Atlantic Charter needs to 
be challenged, for it omits the fundamental ingredient of a true world order. Into 
this kind of a world the Church must continue to proclaim Christ’s way as of 
divine sanction, come weal, come woe. 

Is the Church, then, on the way out? A certain type of church is—the con- 
ventionalized, tolerated, patronized church. ‘The respectable churches, which 
accept divided lives and are mere buttresses for an unchristian society cannot sur- 
vive. A new prophetic type of Christianity must arise, such as emerged in the 
days of St. Francis. 

There are signs of revival, and the “winds are beginning to blow” in some 
quarters. Evidence to the fact are the encyclicals of the Roman Church (Quadra- 
gesimo, 1931), the Anglical Church (Malvern, Doctor Temple and others), and 
the pronouncements of the Federal Council of Churches regarding the bases of a 
God-centered human order. 

Those who have come back to Christianity after leaving it are not returning 
because of a desire for sentimental fellowship or to support a religion that preserves 
the status quo. They want release from the pressure of internal stress, a sense of 
meaning, escape from the pressure of possessions, escape from the tyranny of force 
and escape from the pressure of self-consciousness. It is not withdrawal they seek, 
but a strong vantage point from which to attack life. 

Doctor Bell feels that the way to secure a vital and prophetic Christianity is 
through the Christian home, Christian education and Christian leaders. The Church 
must establish a more definite philosophy and policy regarding Christian marriage. 
He even proposes that the schools teach all things religiously, or else the Church 
must devise its own schools. And he feels that at present theological education 
“spoils” potential leadership. The clergy of the future must exhibit an understand- 
ing of the present situation and also a disciplined life with God. The study of the 
Bible, Church history and the lives of Christian saints is at present carried on badly 
in our seminaries. Only a consecrated leadership with a sense of Christian vocation 
fully aware of the anti-Christian nature of our times can avail. 

A last chapter is added on the nature of the Church as the Remnant in the 
Compassionate Copartnership of Redemptive Lovers. If the Church were true 
to its purpose it would be the real society within the world society, the very hope of 
history. 

This is a refreshing little volume to read. I would recommend it as an eve- 
ning’s reading for every pastor and Christian leader. 

E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 


Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Heritage and Destiny. By Joun A. Mackay. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1943. pp. x-109. $1.50. 

Dr. John A. Mackay, President of Princeton Theological Seminary, has earned 
his reputation as one of the foremost theologians of our day. He belongs to the 
conservative wing of thought, but his conservatism is irenic rather than disputatious. 
Not that he shrinks from vital issues! This little volume is eloquent evidence both 
of his skill as a writer and of the coherent character of his view of the Christian 
view of life. 

Let him state the thesis of the book: “Inasmuch as a sense of heritage is the 
chief determinant of destiny, the destiny of man is fulfilled in the sphere of history 
when God is chosen as his true heritage in personal, cultural, and national life” 
(p. 7). In documenting this proposition, Doctor Mackay begins by proclaiming 
the “boatman” rather than the “chauffeur” philosophy of direction-finding. The 
former looks backward in order to go forward, guided by landmarks, whereas the latter 
rushes ahead, only once in a while glancing toward the rear. The chauffeur is help- 
less when the road peters out while the boatman can keep on making his way so 
long as his eye is on the landmarks. 

This, I suppose, is a good analogy, but it can easily be pressed too far as any 
boatman knows whose view of landmarks has been blotted out by fogs, et cetera. In 
this situation the wise boatman, if he is in dangerous waters, frequently reverses 
the usual position and faces forward. ‘Then, too, the captain of a great ship is 
seldom guided by the backward look—the bridge faces forward. 

Having established, in the analogy, the general method of procedure, Doctor 
Mackay covers a lot of water in the remaining sixty pages. He surveys Israel’s sense 
of heritage, i. e., being the Chosen People of God, and assesses its strengthening power 
through the long and tragic history of that people. He concludes with a tacit invi- 
tation to Judaism to accept Christ as the fulfillment of their heritage. He, then, 
outlines the search of modern man for some sense of heritage that will give man, 
qua man, a notion of direction in these days. We are not surprised to discover 
Doctor Mackay rejecting the naturalistic, economic, humanistic, and what might 
be called the voluntaristic (will to power) views of the correct heritage for man 
to look back to before he proceeds. All four suffer from the single defect of failing 
to realize that men are persons interlocked in an intensely personal world of other 
persons and a personal God. Once admit this as basic fact and you have a different 
and much more adequate sense of heritage. But God must be included in the 
heritage, else you are likely to see only the immediate news of personal relationships 
and wind up exalting a race or a nation. ‘This, the author argues, is the fatal error 
of totalitarianism. 

Contemporary culture is reviewed and found to be in “a state of emptiness,” 
to be gripped by several great fears: of death; of commitment to ideals; of emo- 
tions; of the future. It can be saved only by recovering a sense of heritage in which 
God is the dominant factor. For in God’s grace we have deliverance from empti- 
ness and fear and the courage of commitment. 

The survey closes with a study of the relationship between a sense of heritage 
and national destiny. There are, the author asserts, three kinds of nations: secular, 
demonic and covenant. Let him define them in his own way. “A secular nation 
is one which considers that public welfare demands the complete elimination of 
God from all official connection with its life and culture” (p. 85). “A demonic 
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nation is one which has transformed itself into an ultimate, taking the place of God, 
or has deified some reality associated with its life” (p. 86). A covenant nation 
es is one which recognizes its dependence upon God, and its responsibility 
toward God” (p. 88). He is sure all totalitarian nations are demonic and equally 
clear on the point that, traditionally, at least, we should be a covenant nation. We 
have sinned by starting in the direction of becoming both a secular and a demonic 
nation. But it is not too late to save our souls. 

Despite its very great merits, this book exhibits all the grave weaknesses of 
conservatism in religion. The Garden of Eden, the Golden Age, and such myths 
are the real tokens of what Gilbert Murray has called “the failure of nerves” in 
religion. “The truth lies behind us,” “the further back we go the nearer the truth 
we come,” and “once upon a time” all belong in the same category, factually speak- 
ing. They are fairy stories and little else. ‘They give rise finally to a spiritual 
fatalism, an ethically and socially apathetic reliance upon God as the Absolute 
Doer with history as His Irrevocable Deed. ‘The great untouched problem of this 
book, and all like it, is how you can reconcile the traditional Christian idea of God 
with the belief that men and nations can pick and choose among various types of 
heritage. Nor is it clear that we can put on and lay off one heritage or another 
like a suit of clothes. Most social students would not grant that for one moment. 
In one sense, our heritage is prerational as far as the individual is concerned. It 
shapes his thoughts, passions and prejudices, sometimes irremediably. ‘Then, too, 
every nation we know of has all three elements in its heritage: secular, demonic, 
covenant. Japan may not have our idea of what and with whom she has a cove- 
nant, but there is no mistaking her sense of divine mission. Was England a cove- 
nant nation when she sent her imperialistic agents (subsidized brigands would be 
the better word) all over the earth? Is she a covenant nation now in her attitude 
toward India? ‘Toward the Negroes of South Africa? So far from meaning 
either to justify Japan or condemn England, what I want to do is point out the 
plain fact that Doctor Mackay’s thesis is too simple to fit any known area of his- 
torical fact. 

Haroip Bosiey 


Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Christ and Christian Education. By Witt1am CLayton Bower. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. pp. 128. $1.00. 


Let no skimmer of book lists suppose that this physically small production is 
just another book on how to run a church school; it is, instead, a critically mature 
revision of the basic philosophy of education, with specific reference to Christianity, 
and with a direct bearing upon the religious-education movement, of which Doctor 
Bower has been an influential leader. Persons who say that this movement has 
attempted to build a superstructure without laying a foundation will find here a 
clever refutation. They will find, also, unqualified acceptance of the theological 
challenge that inspires their faultfinding. Like Harrison Elliott’s Can Religious 
Education Be Christian? this book does not take a defensive position, claiming that 
progressive religious education is or can be in real harmony with the basic assumption 
of its critics; rather, it takes the aggressive, maintaining that these assumptions 
are built upon historical, psychological and religious quicksand. ‘The two books 
handsomely supplement each other. Elliott, citing names and writings, makes a 
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brilliant attack upon fallacies that underlie the neo-orthodox assault upon religious 
education. ‘That no rejoinder has been made is surprising, and it is significant. 
But there was work still to be done. The issue needed to be carried to the field 
workers in religious education, most of all to pastors. A simple, genial but funda- 
mental reconsideration of their habits of mind was necessary—not easy lessons in 
“how to do it.” This is what Bower provides. He brings to the job a rare com- 
bination of qualifications. He not only knows the history, psychology and philosophy 
of general education, he knows theology also; he is “up” in biblical criticism and 
church history; he has firsthand acquaintance with church life; for years he has 
been a leader in the International Council of Religious Education; his mastery of 
the facts in current schemes of religious education is unexcelled; withal, he is 
saturated with what even his opponents must recognize as Christian convictions. 

The key ideas of the book are reflected in its constant use of the terms, “func- 
tion” and “experience.” ‘The “functional approach” could be summarily described 
as putting the question, “What is it for?” in the forefront whenever any religious 
or educational procedure is recommended or employed. To the proposition that more 
teaching of Christian doctrine is needed, or more of the Bible, the author assents, 
but he asks what function doctrine and Bible perform. He finds that knowledge 
of them is taken as an end in itself, or that it is expected to reinstate conduct that 
arose originally in response to conditions that no longer exist. This use of doctrine 
and of the scriptures is shown to be contrary to the use made of them by Jesus, 
whose first concern was to help His people meet their present, largely new conditions 
by a fresh appraisal of these conditions. He employed the scriptures as a help in 
this appraisal. He used them freely, valuing some parts above others, and bringing 
into the foreground the parts that could promote original, creative present activity. 
Moreover, Bower points out that the heterogeneous documents that compose the 
Bible came into existence by parallel processes of dealing with conditions that existed 
at the various periods of composition. 

The history of Christian doctrine also is a history of endeavors to meet changing 
conditions by redirecting the thought-factor in conduct. Doctrines arise, conflict 
with one another, and fall or persist, not because of anything in them that can be 
segregated from current experience, but because movements in experience include 
movements in thought. ‘The necessity for a drastic reconstruction of religious edu- 
cation by the churches arises from the fact that this life-process has been arrested 
or compromised by setting the Bible and doctrinal thinking apart from the functions 
in which they arose and to which they could make a vastly increased contribution. 
We have tc ~vercome a habit that falsifies history and the scriptures, neglects essential 
processes in the growth of persons, and leaves the Church weak in the presence of 
a world that now is, but in ancient times was not. 

This emphasis upon function is not arbitrary, not a matter of mere preference; 
it grows out of the nature of experience. Here we come upon the author’s hardest 
task, and his greatest achievement. It consists in clearing up a misunderstanding 
at this point. To declare that religion is life, not doctrine, is no new thing, to be 
sure. Some of our large denominations have been characterized by the cultivation 
of “personal religious experience.” But what is experience? ‘The present reviewer 
was led in his youth to suppose that when one has a Christian experience the content 
of one’s consciousness—to employ a phrase then customary— includes something 
called spiritual that is independent of everything else that is there. But this made 
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the supposedly nonspiritual or “secular” part of experience also independent! Wher- 
ever this mode of religious thought prevails these are the results: experience as such 
is assumed to be “secular,” existing in its own right, and surrounding religious expe- 
rience as the ocean surrounds an island therein; religious experience becomes either 
a matter of taste or an occurrence that depends upon accepting a doctrine or permitting 
a church to work upon one’s personality; religious education, intending to transmit 
a religion rather than to perform any creative act, is in constant danger of presenting 
to the world as our religion a ghostly fragment of what once was the robust religion 
of somebody else. From this there is no escape for thinking persons except to be 
delivered out of an illusion as to what experience as such is. ‘This book offers the 
one way of deliverance, and thereby instates the concept of religious experience in 
a higher position than it ever has held. 

It is scarcely possible to explain this matter in fewer words than the book 
itself employs; but a signpost that points in the required direction may be set up. 
Experience is not, as most persons—including most thinkers upon religion—seem to 
suppose, a mass of items that come into the mind and go out of it like baggage at 
a railway station, for within anything that can be called experience the experiencing 
person is in action of his own. Liking and disliking, approving and condemning, 
and thinking that looks toward future experience, all are there. In short, experience 
includes the reworking of experience; a teleological or value-seeking process is of 
its essence. Religious experience is not an exception. Never is it merely given as 
traveling cases are handed to a baggageman. It has a special character as religious 
only because of the quality and range of the values that are pursued therein. As 
far as religion really is experience, its values are pursued by the universal method 
of experience, namely, reflective thought that relates experience to experience, and 
the present to the past and to the future; all of which leads to decision and action, 
and finally to a different experience. 

Critics of progressive religious education aver that it is too intent upon method, 
and not attentive enough to “content of teaching.” Bower replies that “content,” 
when it is something other than experience itself in process of being made one’s 
own, is abstract and lacking of sap, and that when content means experience it 
has a method inherent in itself. Religious experience is method as well as faith and 
aspiration. ‘This turns the tables upon the critics. Method in teaching, properly 
understood, is not a mere tool taken in hand for certain ends, and laid down when 
these ends are reached; instead, it is an active relation of teacher and learner in 
which a meaning for life already is being achieved by both. ‘The concern of 
teachers of the Christian religion should be, Is this or that kind of teaching and 
learning identical with the process of becoming or being a Christian? Method 
so understood is called in this book creative. Rightly so; for, assuming that any 
present experience, however good it is, can be improved upon by developing some- 
thing already in it, it presses on toward unprecedented modes of living. In short, 
imbedded in experience as such, there is the method of the growth of persons, and 
this method is the one that for more than a generation modern religious education 
has been endeavoring to understand and practice. 

Creativity implies freedom. How, then, does this book relate Christian educa- 
tion to religious authority? The answer is that the author is conscious of acting 
freely, not at all under constraint, when he engages in reflective judgment upon 
the life of Jesus, and that the result of this reflection is a loyalty so profound that 
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the author regards it as a never-to-be-ended force in history. Not that Jesus’ every 
act, attitude, and judgment is to be reproduced, for He, too, was dealing with an 
environment that was passing away, but that His way of life (His method!) is 
valid now and forever. One might wish that the space limits that Doctor Bower 
placed upon this book had permitted further elucidation of this point. If Jesus is 
the permanent leader of a creative movement in history, His own method as well 
as ours must include a drive toward discovery, with all that this includes in the 
way of exploration, observation and reflective thinking. I am convinced that such a 
drive is inherent in Jesus’ valuation of personality, particularly as it is expressed in 
the law of active ethical love. For this reason I regard Bower’s position as tenable, 
and as authorizing genuine teacher-freedom and pupil-freedom in Christian education. 
Let no one fancy, however, that this makes the past unimportant to those who would 
be discoverers and rebuilders. No one is more insistent upon continuity of past and 
present than is Bower himself. He demands more use of biblical and historical 
material than his critics do! 

The concluding chapter of the book is an argument for the teaching of reli- 
gion in the public schools. Religion is and always has been a part of American 
culture; separation of Church from State refers to sectarianism, not to religion 
as such, not even to the Christian religion; all children are entitled to access to the 
whole of American culture; why not provide this access in the public schools? This 
argument assumes that the state, as teacher of religion, can and will practice the 
same creative, society-transforming freedom that Bower himself practices in this 
book. But alas! even if the government, state or national, were equipped and ready 
for this, the churches are not—neither the Protestant nor the Catholic. In pro- 
portion as the state becomes democratic, a gulf widens between it and nondemocratic 
and especially antidemocratic religion. Freedom in religion is one of the issues that 
cannot submit to compromise; you are either for or against authoritative religion. 
What if the present movement for the teaching of religion by the state should 
eventuate in a head-on collision between the democratic state and some nondemocratic 
church or churches? 

GrorcE A. CoE 

Claremont, California. 


Lee’s Lieutenants. Volume II. By Doucias SourHaLt FREEMAN. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. pp. 760. $5.00 


Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville is the second of the three volumes of 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s Lee’s Lieutenants. The first volume, which was pub- 
lished last fall, covered the period from the beginning of the Civil War until the 
summer of 1862. ‘This second volume covers the months from August, 1862, until 
May, 1863, including the Battle of Chancellorsville which resulted in the death of 
Stonewall Jackson. The third volume is yet to come. 

The first volume was reviewed in the Spring number of RELIGION IN LIFE, 
and all that was said there of that book can be repeated concerning this one. For 
in it again are exemplified the extraordinary diligence of research, the passion for 
thoroughness and exactitude and the gift for synthesizing varied material by which 
all of Doctor Freeman’s writing is distinguished. It must be granted that not every 
page of the book will be of equal interest for the general reader. Because Doctor 
Freeman is so uncompromisingly bent upon the high objective of making his work 
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definitely in its accuracy and thoroughness, he includes an immense mass of detail 
about battles and military operations which the professional military strategist will 
rejoice in, but which the average reader might wish had been condensed. Never- 
theless, every person, however technically uninstructed, will gain a vivid over-all 
picture of what those campaigns and battles were in which Lee’s lieutenants proved 
their relative success or failure, and out of them the personalities of the leaders them- 
selves emerge with unforgettable distinctness. 

The supreme element of interest in this second volume is the portrayal of 
Stonewall Jackson, and especially the magnificent description of the hours just before 
the Battle of Chancellorsville, of the battle itself and of Jackson’s wounding and 
his death. ‘This has all the lofty and moving power of Greek tragedy. Early in 
the morning before the battle began, Jackson, waking from sleep on the bare ground, 
had gone to sit before the embers of a campfire, and there one of his aides joined 
him. Then comes this memorable passage: 


“Presently, in the silence, there was a momentary sharp clatter. It was from 
Jackson’s sword” (which he had stood up against a tree when he lay down to sleep 
on the night preceding) “which in some manner had slipped from its place against 
the tree and had fallen to the ground. Colonel Long was not superstitious, but 
after he went over, picked up the weapon and brought it to Jackson, he reflected that 
this was ill omen. The sword of Jackson fallen to the ground in the night—what 
did that portend? Jackson himself asked no question and made no comment. He 
merely thanked Long and buckled on the blade.” 


Events were to prove that this sudden intuition of impending fate should be 
fulfilled. By nightfall, in the full tide of victory, Jackson was killed in the shadows 
of a woodland by the mistaken fire of his own men, and then, with a nobility of 
thought and word which touches deep emotions, but never with any rhetorical ex- 
aggeration, Doctor Freeman describes the days through which his strength ebbed and 
death grew sure until at the last, in a final instant of his rallied faculties, Jackson 
spoke those never-to-be-forgotten final words, “Let us cross over the river and rest 
under the shade of the trees.” 

WatTER RussELL BowlE 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York. 
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